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The Internal Security Act 


VETO MESSAGE 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered to the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., September 22, 1950 


O the House of Representatives: I return herewith, 
without my approval, H. R. 9490, the proposed “In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950.” 

I am taking this action only after the most serious study 

and: reflection and after consultation with the security and 
intelligence agencies of the Government. The Department 
of Justice, the Department of Defense, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, and the Department of State have all advised 
me that the bill would seriously damage the security and 
intelligence operations for which they are responsible. They 
have strongly expressed the hope that the bill would not 
become law. 
' This is an omnibus bill containing many different legisla- 
tive proposals with only one thing in common: they are all 
represented to be “anticommunist.” But when the many 
complicated pieces of the bill are analyzed in detail, a start- 
ling result appears. 

H. R. 9490 would not hurt the communists. Instead, it 
would help them. 

It has been. claimed over and over again that this is an 
“anticommunist” bill—a ‘communist control” bill. But in 
actual operation the bill would have results exactly the op- 
posite of those intended. 

It would actually weaken our existing internal security 
measures and would seriously hamper the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and our other security agencies. 

It would help the communists in their efforts to create 
dissension and confusion within our borders. 

It would help the communist propagandists throughout 


the world who are trying to undermine freedom by discredit- © 


ing as hypocrisy the efforts of the United States on behalf 
of treedom. 

Specifically, some of the principal objections to the bill 
are as follows: 

1. It would aid potential enemies by requiring the publi- 
cation of a complete list of vital defense plants, laboratories, 
and other installations. 


























2. It would require the Department of Justice and its 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to waste immense amounts 
of time and energy attempting to carry out its unworkable 
registration provisions. 

3. It would deprive us’ of the great assistance of many 
aliens in intelligence matters. 

4. It would antagonize friendly governments. 

5. It would put the Government of the United States 
in the thought-control business. 

6. It would make it easier for subversive aliens to become 
naturalized as United States citizens. 

7. It would give Government officials vast powers to 
harass all of our citizens in the exercise of their right of 
free speech. 

Legislation with these consequences is not necessary to 
meet the real dangers which communism presents to our 
free society. Those dangers are serious and must be met. 
But this bill would hinder us, not help us, in meeting them. 
Fortunately, we already have on the books strong laws which 
give us most of the protection we need from the real dangers 
of treason, espionage, sabotage, and actions looking to the 
overthrow of our Government by force and violence. Most 
of the provisions of this bill have no relation to these real 
dangers. 

One provision alone of this bill is enough to demonstrate 
how far it misses the real target. Section 5 would require 
the Secretary of Defense to “proclaim” and “have published 
in the Federal Register” a public catalogue of defense plants, 
laboratories, and all other facilities vital to our national de- 
fense—no matter how secret. 1 cannot imagine any docu- 
ment a hostile foreign government would desire more. Spies 
and saboteurs would willingly spend years of effort seeking 
to find out the information that this bill would require the 
Government to hand them on a silver platter. There are 
many provisions of this bill which impel me to return it with- 
out my approval, but this one would be enough by itself. It 
is inconceivable to me that a majority of the Congress could 
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expect the Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces of 
the United States to approve such a flagrant violation of 
proper security safeguards. 

This is only one example of many provisions in the bill 
which would in actual practice work to the detriment of 
our national security. 

I know that the Congress had no intention of achieving 
such results when it passed this bill. I know that the vast 
majority of the Members of Congress who voted for the 
bill sincerely intended to strike a blow at the Communists. 

It is true that certain provisions of this bill would im- 
prove the laws protecting us against espionage and sabotage. 
But these provisions are greatly outweighed by others which 
would actually impair our security. 

I repeat, the net results of this bill would be to help the 
Communists, not to hurt them. 

I therefore most earnestly request the Congress to recon- 
sider its action. I am confident that on more careful analysis 
most Members of Congress will recognize that this bill is 
contrary to the best interests of our country at this critical 
time. 

H. R. 9490 is made up of a number of different parts. In 
summary, their purposes and probable effects may be de- 
scribed as follows: 

Sections 1 through 17 are designed for two purposes. First, 
they are intended to force Communist organizations to reg- 
ister and to divulge certain information about themselves— 
information on their officers, their finances, and, in some 
cases, their membership. These provisions would in practice 
be ineffective and would result in obtaining no information 
about Communists that the FBI and our other security agen- 
cies do not already have. But in trying to enforce these sec- 
tions, we would have to spend a great deal of time, effort, 
and money—all to no good purpose. 

Second, these provisions are intended to impose various 
penalties on Communists and others covered by the terms of 
the bill. So far as Communists are concerned, all these pen- 
alties which can be practicably enforced are already in effect 
under existing laws and procedures. But the language of the 
bill is so broad and vague that it might well result in 
penalizing the legitimate activities of people who are not 
Communists at all, but loyal citizens. 

Thus the net result of these sections of the bill would be: 
no serious damage to the Communists, much damage to the 
rest of us. Only the Communist movement would gain from 
such an outcome. 

Sections 18 through 21 and section 23 of this bill con- 
stitute, in large measure, the improvements in our internal 
security laws which I recommended some time ago. Although 
the language of these sections is in some respects weaker 
than is desirable. I should be glad to approve these pro- 
visions if they were enacted separately, since they are im- 
provements developed by the FBI and other Government 
security agencies to meet certain clear deficiencies of the 
present law. But even though these improvements are needed, 
other provisions of the bill would weaken our security far 
more than these would strengthen it. We have better pro- 
tection for our internal security under existing law than we 
would have with the amendments and additions made by 
H. R. 9490. 

‘Sections 22 and 25 of this bill would make sweeping 
changes in our laws governing the admission of aliens to 
the United States and their naturalization as citizens. 

The ostensible purpose of these provisions is to prevent 
persons who would be dangerous to our national security 
from entering the country or becoming citizens. In fact, 
present law already achieves that objective. 








What these provisions would actually do is to prevent 
us from admitting to our country, or to citizenship, many 
people who could make real contributions to our national 
strength. The bill would deprive our Government and our 
intelligence agencies of the valuable services of aliens in 
security operations. It would require us to exclude and to 
deport the citizens of some friendly non-Communist coun- 
tries. Furthermore, it would actually make it easier for sub- 
versive aliens to become United States citizens. Only the 
Communist movement would gain from such actions. 

Section 24 and sections 26 through 30 of this bill make 
a number of minor changes in the naturalization laws. None 
of them is of great significance—nor are they particularly 
relevant to the problem of internal security. These pro- 
visions, for the most part, have received little or no at- 
tention in the legislative process. I believe that several 
of them would not be approved by the Congress if they were 
considered on their merits, rather than as parts of an omni- 
bus bill. 

Section 31 of this bill makes it a crime to attempt to in- 
fluence a judge or jury by public demonstration such as 
picketing. While the courts already have considerable power 
to punish such actions under existing law, I have no ob- 
jection to this section. 

Sections 100 through 117 of this bill (title I1) are in- 
tended to give the Government power, in the event of in- 
vasion, war, or insurrection in the United States in aid of 
a foreign enemy, to seize and hold persons who could be 
expected to attempt acts of espionage or sabotage, even 
though they had as yet committed no crime. It may be that 
legislation of this type should be on the statute books. But 
the provisions in H. R. 9490 would very probably prove in- 
effective to achieve the objective sought, since they would 
not suspend the writ of habeas corpus, and under our legal 
system to detain a man not charged with a crime would 
raise serious constitutional questions unless the writ of 
habeas corpus were suspended. Furthermore, it may well be 
that other persons than those covered by these provisions 
would be mere important to detain in the event of emer- 
gency. This whole problem, therefore, should clearly be 
studied more thoroughly before further legislative action 
along these lines is considered. 

In brief, when all the provisions of H. R. 9490 are con- 
sidered together, it is evident that the great bulk of them 
are not directed toward the real and present dangers that 
exist from communism. Instead of striking blows at com- 
munism, they would strike blows at our own liberties and 
at our position in the forefront of those working for free- 
dom in the world. At a time when our young men are fight- 
ing for freedom in Korea, it would be tragic to advance the 
objectives of communism in this country, as this bill would 
do. 

Because I feel so strongly that this legislation would be 
a terrible mistake, I want to discuss more fully its worse 
features—sections | through 17, and sections 22 and 25. 

Most of the first 17 sections of H. R. 9490 are concerned 
with requiring registration and annual reports, by what the 
bill calls Communist-action organizations and Communist- 
front organizations, of names of officers, sources and uses of 
funds, and in the case of Communist-action organizations, 
names of members. 

The idea of requiring Communist organizations to divulge 
information about themselves is a simple and attractive one. 
But it is about as practical as requiring thieves to register 
with the sheriff. Obviously, no such organization as the Com- 
munist Party is likely to register voluntarily. 

Under the provisions of the bill, if an organization which 
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the Attorney General believes should register does not do 
so, he must request a five-man Subversive Activities Control 
Board to order the organization to register. The Attorney 
General would have to produce proof that the organization 
in question was in fact a Communist-action or a Communist- 
front organization. To do this he would have to offer evi- 
dence relating to every aspect of the organization’s activities. 
The organization could present opposing evidence. Pro- 
longed hearings would be required to allow both sides to 
present proof and to cross-examine opposing witnesses. 

‘To estimate the duration of such a proceeding involving 
the Communist Party, we need only recall that on much nar- 
rower issues the trial of the 11 Communist leaders under the 
Smith Act consumed 9 months. In a hearing under this 
bill, the difficulties of proof would be much greater and 
would take a much longer time. 

The bill lists a number of criteria for the Board to con- 
sider in deciding whether or not an organization is a Com- 
munist-action or Communist-front organization. Many of 
these deal with the attitudes or states of mind of the or- 
yanization’s leaders. It is frequently difficult in legal pro- 
ceedings to establish whether or not a man has committed 
an overt act, such as theft or perjury. But under this bill, 
the Attorney General would have to attempt the immensely 
more difficlt task of producing concrete legal evidence that 
men have particular ideas or opinions. This would inevitably 
require the disclosure of many of the FBI’s confidential 
sources of information and thus would damage our national 
security. 

If, eventually, the Attorney General should overcome these 
difficulties and get a favorable decision from the Board, the 
Board's decision could be appealed to the courts. The courts 
would review any questions of law involved, and whether 
the Board’s findings of fact were supported by the prepon- 
derance of the evidence. 

All these proceedings would require great effort and much 
time. It is almost certain that from 2 to 4 years would elapse 
between the Attorney General’s decision to go before the 
Board with a case, and the final disposition of the matter by 
the courts. 

And when all this time and effort had been spent, it is 
still most likely that no organization would actually register. 

The simple fact is that when the courts at long last found 
that a particular organization was required to register, all the 
leaders of the organization would have to do to frustrate the 
law would be to dissolve the organization and establish a 
new one with a different name and a new roster of nominal 
officers. The Communist Party has done this again and again 
in countries throughout the world. And nothing could be 
done about it except to begin all over again the long dreary 
process of investigative, administrative, and judicial proceed- 
ings to require registration. 

Thus the net result of the registration provision of this 
bill would probably be an endless chasing of one organization 
after another, with the Communists always able to frustrate 
the law enforcement agencies and prevent any final result 
from being achieved. It could only result in wasting the 
energies of the Department of Justice and in destroying 
the sources of information of its FBI. To impose these fruit- 
less burdens upon the FBI would divert it from its vital se- 
curity duties and thus give aid and comfort to the very Com- 
munists whom the bill is supposed to control. 

Unfortunately, these provisions are not merely ineffective 
and unworkable. ‘They represent a clear and present danger 
to our institutions. 

Insofar as the bill would require registration by the Com- 
munist Party itself, it does not endanger our traditional 
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liberties. However, the application of the registration re- 
quirements to so-called Communist-front organizations can 
be the greatest danger to freedom of speech, press, and as- 
sembly, since the Alien and Sedition Laws of 1798. This 
danger arises out of the criteria or standards to be applied 
in determining whether an organization is a Communist- 
front organization. 

There would be no serious problem if the bill required 
proof that an organization was controlled and financed by 
the Communist Party before it could be classified as a Com- 
munist-front organization. However, recognizing the diff- 
culty of proving those matters, the bill would permit such a 
determination to be based solely upon the extent to which the 
positions taken or advanced by it from time to time on mat- 
ters of policy do not deviate from those of the Communist 
movement. 

This provision could easily be used to classify as a Com- 
munist-front organization any organization which is advo- 
cating a single policy or objective which is also being urged 
by the Communist Party or by a Conimunist foreign govern- 
ment. In fact, this may be the intended result, since the bill 
defines “organization” to include “a gr. up of persons per- 
manently or temporarily associated together for joint action 
on any subject or subjects.” Thus, an organization which ad- 
vocates low-cost housing for sincere humanitarian reasons 
might be classified as a Communist-front organization be- 
cause the Communists regularly exploit slum conditions as 
one of their fifth-column techniques. 

It is not enough to say that this probably would not be 
done. The mere fact that it could be done shows clearly how 
the bill would open a Pandora’s box of opportunities for off- 
cial condemnation of organizations and individuals for per- 
fectly honest opinions which happen to be stated also by 
Communists. 

The basic error of these sections is that they move in the 
direction of suppressing opinion and belief. This would be 
a very dangerous course to take, not because we have any 
sympathy for Communist opinions, but because any govern- 
mental stifling of the free expression of opinion is a long 
step toward totalitarianism. 

There is no more fundamental axiom of American free- 
dom than the familiar statement: In a freé country, we pun- 
ish men for the crimes they commit, but never for the opin- 
ions they have. And the reason this is so fundamental to 
freedom is not, as many suppose, that it protects the few 
unorthodox from suppression by the majority. To permit 
freedom of expression is primarily for the benefit of the 
majority because it protects criticism, and criticism leads to 
progress. | 

We can and we will prevent espionage, sabotage, or other 
actions endangering our national security. But we would be- 
tray our finest traditions if we attempted, as this bill would 
attempt, to curb the simple expression of opinion. This we 
should never do, no matter how distasteful the opinion may 
be to the vast majority of our people. The course proposed by 
this bill would delight the Communists, for it would make a 
mockery of the Bill of Rights and of our claims to stand for 
freedom in the world. 

And what kind of effect would these provisions have on the 
normal expression of political views? Obviously, if this law 
were on the statute books, the part of prudence would be to 
avoid saying anything that might be construed by someone’ as 
not deviating sufficiently from the current Communist propa- 
ganda line. And since no one could be-sure in advance what 
views were safe to express, the inevitable tendency would be 
to express no views on controversial subjects. 

The result could only be to reduce the vigor and strength 
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of our political life—an outcome that the Communists would 
happily welcome, but that free men should abhor. 

We need not fear the expression of ideas—we do need to 
fear their suppression. 

Our position in the vanguard of freedom rests largely on 
our demonstration that the free expression of opinion, coupled 
with government by popular consent, leads to national 
strength and human advancement. Let us not, in cowering 
and foolish fear, throw away the ideals which are the funda- 
mental basis of our free society. 

Not only are the registration provisions of this bill un- 
workable and dangerous, they are also grossly misleading in 
that all but one of the objectives which are claimed for them 
are already being accomplished by other and superior 
methods—and the one objective which is not now being ac- 
complished would not in fact be accomplished under this bill 
either. 

It is claimed that the bill would provide information about 
the Communist Party and its members. The fact is, the FBI 
already possesses very complete sources of information con- 
cerning the Communist movement in this country. If the 
FBI must disclose its sources of information in public 
hearings to require registration under this bill, its present 
sources of information, and its ability to acquire new in- 
formation, will be largely destroyed. 

It is claimed that this bill would deny income-tax exemp- 
tion to Communist organizations. The fact is that the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue already denies income-tax exemption 
to such organizations. 

It is claimed that this bill would deny passports to Com- 
munists. The fact is that the Government can and does deny 
passports to Communists under existing law. 

It is claimed that this bill would prohibit the employ- 
ment of Communists by the Federal Government. The fact 
is that the employment of Communists by the Federal 
Government is already prohibited and, at least in the execu- 
tive branch, there is an effective program to see that they 
are not employed. 

It is claimed that this bill would prohibit the employ- 
ment of Communists in defense plants. The fact is that it 
would be years before this bill would have any effect of 
this nature—if it ever would. Fortunately, this objective is 
already being substantially achieved under the present pro- 
cedures of the Department of Defense, and if the Congress 
would enact one of the provisions I have recommended— 
which it did not include in this bill—the situation would be 
entirely taken care of, promptly and effectively. 

It is also claimed—and this is the one new objective of 
the registration provisions of this bill—that it would require 
Communist organizations to label all their publications and 
radio and television broadcasts as emanating from a Com- 
munist source. The fact is that this requirement, even if 
constitutional, could be easily and permanently evaded, 
simply by the continuous creation of new organizations to 
distribute Communist information. 

Section 4 (a) of the bill, like its registration provisions, 
would be ineffective, would be subject to dangerous abuse, 
and would seek to accomplish an objective which is already 
better accomplished under existing law. 

This provision would make unlawful any agreement to 
perform any act which would substantially contribute to 
the establishment within the United States of a foreign- 
controlled dictatorship. Of course, this provision would be 
unconstitutional if it infringed upon the fundamental right 
of the American people to establish for themselves by con- 
stitutional methods any form of government they choose. To 
avoid this, it is provided that this section shall not apply to the 


proposal of a constitutional amendment. If this language 
limits the prohibition of the section to the use of unlawful 
methods, then it adds nothing to the Smith Act, under which 
11 Communist leaders have been convicted, and would be 
more difficult to enforce. Thus, it would accomplish nothing. 
Moreover, the bill does not even purport to define the 
phrase, unique in a criminal statute, “substantially contri- 
bute.” A phrase so vague raises a serious constitutional 
question. 

Sections 22 and 25 of this bill are directed toward the 
specific questions of who should be admitted to our country, 
and who should be permitted to become a United States 
citizen. I believe there is general agreement that the answers 
to those questions should be: We should admit to our coun- 
try, within the available quotas, anyone with a legitimate 
purpose who would not endanger our security, and we 
should admit to citizenship any immigrant who will be a 
loyal and constructive member of the community. ‘Those 
are essentially the standards set by existing law. Under 
present law, we do not admit to our country known Com- 
munists, because we believe they work to overthrow our 
Government, and we do not admit Communists to citizen- 
ship, because we believe they are not loyal to the United 
States. 

The changes which would be made in the present law 
by sections 22 and 25 would not reinforce those sensible 
standards. Instead, they would add a number of new stand- 
ards, which, for no good and sufficient reason, would inter- 
fere with our relations with other countries and seriously 
damage our national security. 

Section 22 would, for example, exclude from our coun- 
try anyone who advocates any form of totalitarian or one- 
party government. We, of course, believe in the democratic 
system of competing political parties, offering a choice of 
candidates and policies. But a number of countries with 
which we maintain friendly relations have a different form 
of government. 

Until now, no one has suggested that we should abandon 
cultural and commercial relations with a country merely 
because it has a form of government different from ours. 
Yet section 22 would require that. As one instance, it is 
clear that under the definitions of the bill the present Gov- 
ernment of Spain, among others, would be classified as 
“totalitarian.” As a result, the Attorney General would 
be required to exclude from the United States all Spanish 
businessmen, students, and other nonofficial travelers who 
support the present Government of their country. I cannot 
understand how the sponsors of this bill can think that such 
an action would contribute to our national security. 

Moreover, the provisions of section 22 of this bill would 
strike a serious blow to our national security by taking away 
from the Government the power to grant asylum in this 
country to foreign diplomats who repudiate Communist im- 
perialism and wish to escape its reprisals. It must be obvi- 
ous to anyone that it is in our national interest to persuade 
people to renounce communism, and to encourage their de- 
fection from Communist forces. Many of these people are 
extremely valuable to our intelligence operations. Yet under 
this bill the Government would lose the limited authority 
it now has to offer asylum in our country as the great in- 
centive for such defection. 

In addition, the provisions of section 22 would sharply 
limit the authority of the Government to admit foreign 
diplomatic representatives and their families on official busi- 
ness. Under existing law, we already have the authority to 
send out of the country any person who abuses diplomatic 
privileges by working against the interests of the United 
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States. 


But under this bill a whole series of unnecessary 
restrictions would be placed on the admission of diplomatic 
personnel. ‘This is not only ungenerous, for a country which 
eagerly sought and proudly holds the honor of being the seat 
of the United Nations, it is also very unwise, because it 
makes our country appear to be fearful of foreigners, when 
in tact we are working as hard as we know how to build 
mutual confidence and friendly relations among the nations 
of the world. 
Section is so contrary to our national interests that it 
would actually put the Government into the business of 
thought control by requiring the deportation of any alien 
who distributes or publishes, or who is affliated with an 
organization which distributes or publishes, any written or 
printed matter advocating (or merely expressing belief in) 
the economic and governmental doctrines of any form of 
totalitarianism. 
‘This provision does not require an evil intent or purpose 
the part of the alien, as: does a similar provision in the 
Smith Act. ‘Thus, the Attorney General would be required 
to deport any alien operating or connected with a well- 
stocked bookshop containing books on economics or politics 
written by supporters of the present government of Spain, 
of Yugoslavia or any one of a number of other countries. 
Section 25 would make the same aliens ineligible for citi- 


on 


zenship, there should be no room in our laws for such 
hysterical provisions. “The next logical step would be to 
“burn the books.” 

‘This illustrates che fundamental error of these immigra- 
tion and naturalization provisions. It is easy to see that 
they are hasty and ill-considered. But far more significant— 
and far more dangerous—is their apparent underlying pur- 
pose. Instead of trying to encourage the free movement of 
people, subject only to the real requirements of national 
security, these provisions attempt to bar movement to any- 
one who is, or once was, associated with ideas we dislike, 
and in the process, they would succeed in barring many 
people whom it would be to our advantage to admit. 

Such an action would be a serious blow to our work for 
world peace. We uphold—or have upheld till now, at any 
rate—the concept of freedom on an international scale. That 
is the root concept of our efforts to bring unity among the 
free nations and peace in the world. 

‘The Communists, on the other hand, attempt to break 
down in every possible way the free interchange of persons 
and ideas. It will be to their advantage, and not ours, if 
we establish for ourselves an “iron curtain” against those 
who can help us in the fight for freedom. 

\nother provision of the bill which would greatly weaken 


our national security is section 25, which would make sub- 
versive aliens eligible for naturalization as soon as they 
withdraw from organizations required to register under this 
bill, whereas under existing law they must wait for a period 
of 10 years after such withdrawal before becoming eligible 
for citizenship. This proposal is clearly contrary to the na- 
tional interest, and clearly gives to the Communists an 
advantage they do not have under existing law. 

I have discussed the provisions of this bill at some length 
in order to explain why I am convinced that it would be 
harmful to our security and damaging to the individual 
rights of our people if it were enacted. 

Earlier this month, we launched a great Crusade for 
Freedom designed, in the words of General Eisenhower, 
to fight the big lie with the big truth. I can think of no 
better way to make a mockery of that crusade and of the 
deep American belief in human freedom and dignity which 
underlie it than to put the provisions of H. R. 9490 on our 
statute books. 

I do not undertake lightly the responsibility of differing 
with the majority in both Houses of Congress who have 
voted for this bill. We are all Americans; we all wish to 
safeguard and preserve our constitutional liberties against 
internal and external enemies. But I cannot approve this 
legislation, which instead of accomplishing its avowed pur- 
pose would actually interfere with our liberties and help the 
Communists against whom the bill was aimed. 

This is a time when we must marshal all our resources 
and all the moral strength of our free system in self-defense 
against the threat of Communist aggression. We will fail 
in this, and we will destroy all that we seek to preserve, if 
we sacrifice the liberties of our citizens in a misguided at- 
tempt to achieve national security. 

There is no reason why we should fail. Our country has 
been through dangerous times before, without losing our 
liberties to external attack or internal hysteria. Each of us, 
in Government and out, has a share in guarding our liber- 
ties. Each of us must search his own conscience to find 
whether he is doing all that can be done to preserve and 
strengthen them. 

No considerations of expendiency can justify the enact- 
ment of such a bill as this, a bill which would so greatly, 
weaken our liberties and give aid and comfort to those who 
would destroy us. I have, therefore, no alternative but to 
return this bill without my approval, and I earnestly request 
the Congress to reconsider its action. 


Harry S. TRUMAN. 
The White House, September 22, 1950. 


The Internal Security Act 


JOINT STATEMENT UPHOLDING BILL 
By HOMER FERGUSON AND KARL MUNDT, 


United States Senators from Michigan and South Dakota 


Delivered to the House of Representatives, September 


OIN'T statement by Senators Homer Ferguson and 
Karl Mundt for Insertion in the Congressional Record 
and Release on Receipt 


I 


Given the sort ot vigorous enforcement which the public 
interest demands, the Subversive Activities Control Act of 


22, 1950 
1950 will, in the opinion of its original sponsors, put an 
effective end to the Communist conspiracy in this country. 
It will do so because, for the first time, it makes the 
underground activities of the Communist movement illegal, 
and its overt activities ineffective. 
The emergency detention features which were added to 
the bill will provide protection against prospective acts of 
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espionage or sabotage in event of war, invasion or insur- 
rection. 

The identification features of the act provide stiff penal- 
ties for any failure to comply with registration requirements. 
Thus, if the Communists and Communist fronts choose to 
ignore those requirements and go underground the investi- 
gating agencies of our Government will, for the first time 
in our history have legal authority to pursue them and 
bring them forth to accountability. 

If the Communist movement chooses to comply with the 
law, by proper identification through registration, it will 
wither on the vine and die. It has relied on secrecy and 
stealth for its effectiveness. In the open, Americans in every 
walk of life will be able to recognize it and to repel its 
godless, poisonous and tyrannical doctrines. 

In the open it will be forced to sever the ties with its 
ideological and financial sources in Russia. It will be shut 
off from the funds of capitalistic “angels” who have been 
its dupes. It will be unable to permeate Government with 
its agents, nor obtain its secrets, nor work in defense plants. 

In the open, the Communist movement will have to stand 
or fall on its own doctrinnaire merits, and the good sense 
of the American people will then be sufficient to smother it. 


II 


The President has made seven points against this legis- 
lation in his veto message. None of the seven points is valid 
and each can be answered briefly, which we do for the 
record. 

1. The President says, “It would aid potential enemies 
by requiring the publication of a complete list of vital de- 
fense plants, laboratories, and other installations.” 

He refers to the defense facilities from which members 
of the Communist-action organizations are barred for em- 
ployment. The fact is, as emphasized in the report of the 
conferees, that the test to be applied by the Secretary of 
Defense in publishing any list of facilities is that he “finds 
and determines that the security of the United States re- 
quires the application of the provisions of subsection (a) 
of this section.” Obviously, then, if publication would be 
against the interest of national security as the President 
claims, the Secretary could make no such designations or 
postings. It may be added that if the subsection is made 
inoperative by a failure of the Secretary, for security or 
other reasons, to designate an establishment as a defense 
facility and so publish the fact, nothing anywhere in the 
act modifies the protection afforded those establishments by 
other provisions of the criminal code, including the espionage 
and sabotage statutes. 

2. The President states, “It would require the Depart- 
ment of Justice and its Federal Bureau of Investigation to 
waste immense amounts of time and energy in attempting 
to carry out its unworkable registration provisions.” 


It is refreshing that the greatest spender in the history 
of the American Presidency should be speaking of waste. 
Nevertheless, his sights are out of focus in this case. It can 
never be a waste of time or effort to obtain evidence for 
the enforcement of laws which protect the national interest. 
And what if the legislation should require more FBI agents? 
What is that, or the cost, compared to the billions which 
we are spending in other forms, presumably for the same 
purpose of protecting the national security? As a matter 
of fact, however, this legislation will decrease rather than 
increase FBI responsibilities as the Communist movement 
is forced into the open, where the American public will be 
able to recognize it and police it against its threats of 
espionage and sabotage. 


3. The. President states, “It would deprive us of the 
great assistance of many aliens in intelligence matters.” 

This presumably refers to features of the bill which 
amend the immigration and naturalization laws, but the 
fact here is that in the language of this act we exclude only 
those aliens whose entry into the United States is found by 
the Attorney General to endanger the security of the United 
States. 

4. The President states, “It would antagonize friendly 
governments.” 

The clear and simple answer to such a proposition, what- 
ever its foundation may be, is that any country which takes 
offense at our efforts to bar the penetration of spies, saboteurs, 
and fifth columnists—those foreign subjects who, under the 
terms of the act, are threats to our. security—then that coun- 
try is prima facie not a “friendly government.” 

5. The president says, “It would put the Government of 
the United States in the thought-control business.” 

This is the oldest and most hackneyed of the arguments 
against the original Communist-control bill. Neither has any 
person in the course of the entire debate on this legislation, 
nor the President in his veto message, been able to point 
to a word or phrase in those sections of the bill which the 
President finds so objectionable, that suggests or implies 
thought control. 

The actual fact is that the legislation of which the Presi- 
dent speaks proscribes and punishes only specific, designated, 
overt acts which are clearly defined in the law. Reference is 
made to the analysis of the Communist control section that 
follows. 

6. The President states, “It would make it easier for 
subversive aliens to become naturalized as United States citi- 
zens.’ He elaborates on this assertion in the text of his mes- 
sage by saying that section 25 of the act “would make sub- 
versive aliens eligible for naturalization as soon as they with- 
draw from organizations required to register under this bill, 
whereas under existing law they must wait for a period of 
10 years after such withdrawal before becoming eligible for 
citizenship.” 

The fact is that the section 25 to which he refers applies 
only to members of Communist-front organizations. The 
further fact is that aliens who belong to such organizations 
may be naturalized under present law. The final fact is 
that this section promotes the interest of national security by 
barring members of such Communist-front organizations from 
naturalization, unless within a specified period after the 
organization is listed as a front they withdraw their affilia- 
tion. 

7. The President states “It would give Government offi- 
cials vast powers to harass all of our citizens in the exercise 
of their right of free speech.” This contention is amplified 
by a lengthy complaint that an organization could be classi- 
fied as a Communist-front following a determination “based 
solely upon” one of the criteria that is set up in the act. 

This contention was answered time and again in the Sen- 
ate debate. Certain criteria are set up to assist in determining 
whether an organization is a Communist-front—eight criteria, 
in fact. But they are criteria for the guidance of the Board, 
and are not conclusive. By the use of the word “and” be- 
tween each of the eight criteria it should have been clear to 
anyone who had read the bill that the Board could not act 
“solely upon” any one of the criteria. The ultimate deter- 
mination of the Board is whether or not an organization is 
such as is specifically defined in the act, and that definition— 
which has been studiously overlooked by the President and 
every other critic—has as its central feature—control or 
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domination by the foreign government or foreign organiza- 
tion controlling the world Communist movement. 

This law will not harass any man, except those who by 
their own overt acts would invite liability under its terms. It 
contains every safeguard for the individual known to the 
processes of Anglo-American law. As a matter of fact and 
final consideration, it provides the innocent even greater 
safeguards than they enjoy under present practices of the 
administration, which permits the listing and designations of 
organizations as subversive by mere administrative flat on 
the part of the Attorney General. In contrast to that pro- 
cedure this law gives due process through public hearings, 
the right of rebuttal and judicial review, to all individuals 
and organizations. 


ANALYSIS OF SECTIONS | TO 17 OF THE INTERNAL SECURITY 
Act (Tue Munpt-FerGuson-N1ixon BIL) 


This legislation requires that all Communist-action and 
all Communist-front organizations in the United States shall 
register with the Attorney General. The two types of or- 
ganization are distinguished by careful definitions* and by 
a set of criteria contained in the act. In general it may be 
said that the first type encompasses the Communist Party of 
the United States and the second encompasses the sort of 
organization that may be listed at present by the Attorney 
General as subversive. 

Registration includes the name and address of the organ- 
ization; the names, addresses, and duties of its officers; and 
an accounting of funds. 

Communist action organizations must also register the 
names and addresses of their members. If an individual is, 
or becomes, a member of a Communist action organization 
which is not registered, or which is registered but has failed 
to revister his name, he must register himself. 

Responsibility for registering organizations is imposed upon 
the executive officer or secretary of the organization. Organ- 
izations must be registered within 30 days of the act’s effec- 
tive date, or within 30 days after an order requiring registra- 
tion is made final. 

Should an organization (either Communist action or Com- 
munist front) fail to register, the Attorney General may 
request a five-man bipartisan Subversive Activities Control 
Board, which is created by the act, to issue an order requir- 
ing registration. The organization affected may contest this 
petition of the Attorney General, as in open court. Likewise 
an organization or individual may petition the Board for the 
cancellation or registration or for removal from a registra- 
tion list. 

The registration lists are to be kept public, but the At- 
torney General may not make any name public until the 
individual affected has been notified and given the oppor- 
tunity to follow procedures leading to removal in case of 
any erroneous listing. 

Decisions of the Board may be appealed to the courts. 

Organizations are made liable for their failure to register 
when required. Otherwise they are free to go about their 
business except that (1) they may not mail Communist 
publications or broadcast or televise a Communist program 
without identifying its source or sponsorship; and (2) they 
are denied income-tax exemptions. (Contributions to them 
may not be deducted for income-tax purposes, either.) 

Beyond these provisions the act contains certain prohibi- 
tions which affect individuals, and impose penalties for 





* The definitions contained in the act are attached at the con- 
clusion of this analysis. 


certain overt acts on cheir part. These: prohibitions can best 
be described by the manner in which they affect individuals 
within certain categories, as follows: 

It is made unlawful: 

(A) For any person— 

(1) To conspire to perform any act which would sub- 
stantially contribute to the establishment within the United 
States of a totalitarian dictatorship under toreign control; 

(2) To mail Communist publications or broadcast or tele- 
vise a Communist program on behalf of a Communist or- 
ganization, without identifying the source or sponsorship of 
the mailing or broadcast. This does not apply to individual 
letter-writing, however. 

(B) For any officer or employee of the Federal Govern- 
ment (or a Government-owned corporation )— 

(1) To communicate without authorization to another 
person whom he knows or has reason to believe is an agent 
of a foreign government or a member of a Communist or- 
ganization, any information which he knows has been classi- 
fied as affecting the national security ; 

(2) To issue a passport or passport renewal to any per- 
son whom he knows or has reason to believe is a member of 
a Communist organization. 

(C) For any officer or employee of the Federal Govern- 
ment, or officer or employee of any defense facility— 

(1) To contribute funds or services to a Communist or- 
ganization, knowing or having notice that such organization 
is registered or required to register; 

(2) To assist any member of what he knows or has no- 
tice is a Communist oranizat.un to violate or avoid the pro- 
hibitions and responsibilities of such individual as provided 
in the act with respect to seeking or holding office or em- 
ployment under the Federal Government or in a defense 
facility. 

(D) For a member (or one who becomes a member) of 
an unregistered Communist-action organization—(1) To 
fail to register the fact of his membership with the Attorney 
General. 

(E) For a member of the registered Communist-action or- 
ganization (or one required to register by final order of the 
Board )— 

(1) To fail to register himself if he knows the organiza- 
tion has failed to include his name in its list of membership; 
(2) To engage in any employment in a defense facility; 

(3) To apply for a passport or passport renewal, or to 
use or attempt to use a passport. 

(IF) For a member of a registered Communist-action or 
Communist-front organization (including such organizations 
as are required to register by a final order of the Board )— 

(1) ‘Vo obtain or attempt to obtain, without authorization 
for its transmittal, any information which has been classified 
by the President as affecting the security of the country, from 
an officer or employee of the Federal Government or a Gov- 
ernment-owned corporation. 

(2) To conceal or fail to disclose the fact of membership 
in such an organization when seeking, accepting or holding 
any nonelective office or employment under the Federal Gov- 
ernment or employment in a defense facility. 

(3) To hold any nonelective office or employment under 
the Federal Government. 

(G) For any person making a registration statement— 
(1) to willfully make any false or misleading statement or 
misleading omission in the registration statement. 

(H) For any agent or representative of a foreign gov- 
ernment—(1) To obtain or attempt to obtain, without au- 
thorization for its transmittal, any information which has 
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been classified as affecting the national security, from an off- 
cer or employee of the Federal Government or a Government- 
owned corporation. 


DEFINITIONS CONTAINED IN THE ACT 


The term “Communist-action organization” means— 

(a) Any organization in the United States (other than 
a diplomatic representative or mission of a foreign govern- 
ment accredited as such by the Department of State) which 
(i) is substantially directed, dominated, or controlled by 
the foreign government or foreign organization controlling 
the world Communist movement referred to in section 2 of 
this title, and (ii) operates primarily to advance the ob- 
jectives of such world Communist movement as referred to 
in section 2 of this title; and, 

(b) Any section, branch, fraction or cell of any organiza- 
tion defined in subparagraph (a) of this paragraph, which 
has not complied with the registration requirements of this 
title. 


The term “Communist-front” organization means any or- 
ganization in the United States (other than a Communist- 
action organization as defined in paragraph (3) of this sec- 
tion) which (A) is substantially directed, dominated, or 
controlled by a Communist-action organization, and (B) is 
primarily operated for the purpose of giving aid and support 
to a Communist-action organization, a Communist foreign 
government, or the world Communist movement referred to 
in section 2 of this title. 


Note.—These are the ultimate and controlling definitions 
of the two types of Communist organization specified in the 
act. Certain criteria are set forth in the act, for the guid- 
ance of the Board in determining whether an organization 
should be required to register as one type of organization or 
the other. It is to be emphasized that none of these criteria 
individually (nor even collectively) can be conclusive in de- 
termining whether an organization comes within the defini- 
tions. 


Communism and Democracy 


PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE 
By SIR GLADWYN JEBB, K.C.M.G., C.B., Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 


Permanent Representative, United Kingdom Delegation to United Nations 


Delivered before the United States Council of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, New York, N. Y., September 19, 1950 


OU have asked me to say what I think about the prom- 

ise of Communism and the performance of Democra- 

cy. The occasion is a great one and so is the subject. 
They are both so great that in all sincerity | can only wonder 
what induced you to invite me to address you this evening! 
For | am not an expert on what Communism promises: nor 
am I a statesman who could describe to you in noble 
words, and calling on his own experience, what is in fact 
the performance of Democracy, more especially on the ec- 
onomic side: .1 am not even an orator or even faintly versed 
in the arts of public speaking. I am only a diplomat—or 
diplomatist if you want to be entirely correct—who has had 
some experience of world politics and more particularly of 
the working of the United Nations. And it is in this 
capacity that I shall speak to you tonight. 

Let us first examine Communism and try to define it. 
Here, it is above all necessary to distinguish between Com- 
munist promise and Communist performance. What I would 
call the Communist myth has of course a very real appeal to 
many millions all over the face of the earth and not neces- 
sarily only to those who are now, I believe, called “under- 
privileged” but used simply to be called the poor. No, the 
myth has rather an appeal to those who have intelligence 
and education enough to realise that their lot and those of 
their fellows can be bettered by conscious collective effort-— 
as indeed it can be—and who are particularly beguiled by 
the mystical assertion that this can best be done, and indeed 
can only be done, by eliminating certain defined classes by 
force. Such people indeed believe themselves to be dedicated 
men, called upon to help the great wheel of history to take 
its pre-destined turn. The myth is certainly a religion, even 
if a perverted one; and those who believe in it as such are 
not necessarily evil men, even if, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, they further an evil end. For the trouble is that in 
practice, as opposed to theory, the actual accomplishment of 


Communism can only take place by a seizure of power, not 
by the “people” or by the “proletariat”, but by a small band 
of persons who, once they have gained power have that power 
for keeps—a situation which inevitably leads to an iron 
despotism. What happens indeed when a country “goes 
Communist’ —or perhaps more correctly what has happened 
until recently when a country has gone Communist—is that 
all those local Communist leaders who more or less believe 
in the Communist myth are supplanted by trained agents 
of the Kremlin whose one idea is to organize a police state 
founded, not so much on Communist doctrine, as on pure 
Stalinism, that is to say on literal worship of the great 
dictator in the Kremlin. 

While we are on the subject of Communist performance 
therefore it is perhaps interesting to observe briefly how the 
philosophy of Stalinism has been applied inside Russia since 
the war. From some point in 1945 when, apparently, the 
Soviet Government decided that the military situation was 
such that they could ignore and abuse their ex-allies and not 
cooperate with them any more, they have taken a series of 
steps to see that in all fields of human thought and enterprise 
within the Union only the official point of view shall prevail. 
Thus, in 1946 began the great assault on Soviet intellectuals, 
such as Zoshchenko and Akhmatova, who, in spite of the fact 
that they had been up to then recognized as leading Soviet 
writers, were thought to have been impregnated with bour- 
geois or Western culture. A great purge of the literary world 
then took place and no artists were allowed to write any- 
thing except dreary stuff about the virtues of the “Soviet 
man’’—though I see that poor Akhmatova has now been con- 
demned to write a propaganda poem entitled “Peace in the 
Soviet Land.” Soon there was an attack on “diversionist” 
tendencies in the realm of the film industry and some of the 
greatest Soviet film producers were sacked. Next on the list 
came, strange to say, music, and it was discovered that the 
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greatest Soviet composers were really bourgeois agents all the 
time. All musicians were compelled by Stalin himself to 
compose only in the style of Rimsky-Korsakov and Russian: 
folk music. The wretched composers are still endeavouring 
to carry out these instructions, I understand. It is rather as if 
the American Administration should suddenly decide that, 
iy Mr. Irving Berlin was a dangerous Republican and for 
that reason ought to compose in a style which more resembled 
that of, say Mr. Benjamin Britten, or if the Labor Govern- 
ment in England should suddenly decide that Mr. Benjamin 
Britten was a reactionary and ought henceforth to compose in 
the style of Mr. Irving Berlin. The depths were, however, 
reached when it was discovered that a nest of bourgeois vipers 
existed in the field of biology. It was alleged that a great 
heresy had been unmasked, namely, that certain Soviet bi- 
ologists (clearly agents of the Imperialists) were maintain- 
ing that acquired characters, that is to say feature and ten- 
dencies which any person may acquire during his life time, 
were not transmitted at the moment of conception to their 
progeny. Obviously this was wrong, since if that were so, 
how could the “Soviet man’’—a sort of Superman—immedi- 
ately be developed in all his glory? Hence, all people guilty 
of this heresy were liquidated or forced, like Galileo, to re- 
tract and only those who believed, or said they believed, in 
the rival theory that acquired characters could be transmitted 
were allowed to write on biology any longer. I do not say 
for a moment that this issue has finally been decided, or that 
the thesis now maintained by the Politburo is necessarily 
wrong. What I do say is that if this kind of strait-jacket is 
imposed by the Soviet Government on scientists, it must be 
evident to all that the Soviet Government has no regard 
whatever for objective truth. It must be evident too that 
what Stalinism means in practice is an absolute policing of 
the mind of the individual so as to make him immediately 
susceptible to suggestions (however immoral) from a sort of 
human god. 

Now if Communism in performance is defined as Stalin- 
ism—which up to now at any rate seems logical—then it is 
still arguable that, however horrible as a philosophy, it does, 
pragmatically, produce certain desirable results. We should 
probably be ill-advised to under-estimate this kind of per- 
formance. Stalinism is, for. instance, undoubtedly a good meth- 
od for producing an army and the necessary modern equip- 
ment. More particularly in a backward country, it may also 
be quite a good method for accomplishing vast public works, 
at whatever cost in human suffering. Moreover, throughout 
history the Russian people have shown a predilection for 
what is known as the “organic state’’—i.e., the conception of 
the state as a totality and of the individual as only existing 
as a part of the whole—and they possess also a sort of heroic 
attitude towards life which leads them to prefer the accom- 
plishment of great communal projects to the development of 
individual virtues. This kind of dictatorship can also of 
course improve the condition of certain sections of the popu- 
lation—that is to say the new privileged classes—to quite a 
large extent and can thereby hope to secure the loyalty of at 
least some intelligent people who may be disillusioned about 
Communism but at any rate know on which side their bread 
is buttered. The general apparatus indeed of Stalinism is 
clumsy and brutal but to some extent it works, at any rate 
in Russia. What is essentially wrong with it is that it is in- 
human and consequently morally wrong and it is for that 
reason and for that reason alone that, if there is any virtue 
in our own democratic faith, Stalinism is bound in the long 
run to founder. 

This brings us to the promise and performance of Democ- 


racy. But what is Democracy? Perhaps it is best defined as 


an attitude of mind and as a fundamental acceptance of the 
principle of vox populi vox dei—the voice of the people is 
the voice of God. A number of crimes have however, like 
liberty, been committed in Democracy’s name; and for prac- 
tical purposes we may define it as a system whereby political 
power is not permanent, absolute and centralized, but rather 
variable, qualified and diffused. Now of course, there are all 
kinds of regimes that could come within this definition, but 
there is one factor common to all democratic regimes, that is 
that if the majority of the people wish to change the political 
power, or even to change the system of government under 
which they live, they shall be permitted to do so. National 
characters vary, of course, but some nations are more an- 
archically disposed than others in their national character, 
and some are more content when they are carrying out the 
orders of a strong administration. It may also be that ways 
and means of establishing the popular will need not always 
be identical. But between the various regimes that could be 
called democratic and those which come under the general 
heading of Stalinist there is an enormous gulf—it is indeed a 
question of thesis and antithesis. 

Now haying done my best to define Democracy, we can ask 
ourselves «hat is “Democracy’s promise?” Here we must 
admit that the democratic faith, the general underlying idea, 
is probably not so powerful a factor in the minds of men at 
the present time as the Communist myth, or at any rate was 
not until the menace of Stalinism forced all democrats to ex- 
amine their position and their fundamental theories. But it 
is at least a tribute to the mystical appeal of democracy that 
the Stalinists have made every effort to borrow its phrase- 
ology and to pin democratic labels on to what are obviously 
totalitarian regimes (you will remember that in one of my 
first speeches to the Security Council I made some reference 
to these phenomenon under the heading of “upside down 
language’’). There is indeed still a certain magic in the old 
democratic formulae, since they do after all stem from hu- 
manism and embody the essence of great religious truths. 
But democracy is admittedly at a disadvantage in face of to- 
talitarianism, for its strength is unformulated and inarticu- 
late. It is something we democrats believe in, not something 
with which twelve men delude millions. Democracy’s prom- 
ise, in other words, inevitably lags behind its performance. 

What then is Democracy’s performance? This of course 
is the nub of the whole argument and is, | believe, something 
on which your debates here rather tended to concentrate so 
far. Undoubtedly the performanace of Democracy in cer- 
tain parts of the world has been gigantic. Perhaps it has 
been altogether taken too much for granted. Here in the 
New World, for instance, miracles of production have been 
accomplished under democratic regimes; and even though 
here there are many people still on a low standard of living, 
that standard of living has since the war steadily tended to 
rise. In the democratic countries of Western Europe miracles 
equally have been accomplished in the direction of recover- 
ing from the terrible devastation of the war, and here the 
great (and incidentally profoundly democratic) programme 
of Marshall Aid has been of incalculable assistance. In my 
own country, the wonderful programme of social reform 
which is firmly based on democratic principles and to a con- 
siderable extent is common to both great political parties, has 
gone steadily forward, and we certainly are a happier, health- 
ier and better educated nation than we were say twenty or 
thirty years ago. In the British Commonwealth as a whole, 
our sister nations have tended in the same direction and the 
great new independent members of it that have recently 
emerged seem to be impregnated with democratic ideas. 
Generally speaking, the basic problem in all such countries 
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as these at the moment is how to continue the necessary re- 
armament with the maintenance of economic recovery and 
sound health. A grave problem indeed, but a soluble one, 
and certainly the burden of rearmament is not likely in it- 
self to diminish by much the “performance” of democracy. 

But in many areas of the world, in what are generally 
known now as “under-developed countries,” it is just no 
good thinking that democracy will endure if there is not fur- 
ther progress in the direction of democratic performance. Un- 
less indeed further progress can be made in the economic 
development of such countries, it seems to me—and here I 
speak subject to correction—that there is no possible way in 
which their demographic problems can be solved. If they 
are not solved, one of two things is likely to happen. Either 
there will be an outburst of anarchy, or some attempt will be 
made to solve their problems on Stalinist lines. After all the 
Stalinists have their solution, even though this might mean 
the elimination of millions of people in the area concerned 
and human suffering on a colossal scale; and it might be that 
these countries would prefer such a regime to anarchy. 

We have therefore in front of us here in the West and in- 
deed in all the Free World an enormous challenge which de- 
mands an equivalent response. Meeting the challenge calls of 
course for the greatest measure of self-help by the undevel- 
oped countries, for it is only on this foundation of responsi- 
bility for one’s own position that a future of strength and 
well-being can be soundly built. But this is not enough. 
There is need for more if we are to meet the challenge. 
There is need for additional help from all countries who have 
the success of the democratic cause at heart. This requires 
both individual and collective effort in the spirit of President 
Truman’s Point IV. And it must be clear that if we are to 
arm ourselves and embark on these policies, we must accept 
material sacrifices to gain ends far above any material price. 
In this work United Nations has a real part to play—indeed, 
it has played a great part as will be obvious to all who know 
of the work of the United Nations Technical Assistance Fund 


and the Economic and Social Council. This work will, I be- 
lieve, provide the basis on which the individual and collective 
effort—that is to say both private and governmental invest- 
ment and development schemes—can be placed. But what has 
been done so far is still not enough. There is need for some- 
thing which will strike the imagination of the world and 
give real hope to those who, in the present condition, may 
feel that Communism holds the answer. How is this to be 
done? I cannot answer that question. It is rather for you 
and others to say. But it would be unwise to think that the 
promise of democracy is not on trial in many countries, and 
that on our efforts will depend whether its performance will 
lead people to conclude—as you have and we have—that 
democracy is best—now and always. 

And yet it may be said that what I have proposed is, from 
the point of view of the United Nations only half its es- 
sential business. There is a thesis, and an antithesis, and it 
should surely be for the United Nations, as a world body, not 
to concentrate solely on the one or the other, but rather to 
try to achieve a synthesis. ‘That is perfectly true: but it is 
equally true that the present rulers of the U.S. S. R. do not 
admit of the possibility of such a synthesis, even if it were 
only to take the form of working out a means of living to- 
gether, on the part of the Stalinist and non-Stalinist worlds. 
Under the present philosophy indeed, the Stalinist type of 
society now established in Russia is the final stage in human 
development, a kind of archetype which is inevitably destined 
to implant itself in all other countries, probably as the result 
(as Lenin said) of “a series of frightful conflicts.” So long 
as this attitude of mind persists, the United Nations cannot 
in the nature of things pursue its prime mission and achieve 
the high purposes laid down in the Charter. We can hope 
and pray that the day will come when it can and | have no 
doubt that we shall powerfully assist its coming by helping 
the United Nations to do what it can and should undertake 
now, namely the gradual organization, both political and 
economic, of the free and democratic world. 


Soviet Barriers to Peace 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO INCREASE EFFECTIVENESS OF UNITED NATIONS 
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R. PRESIDENT, fellow delegates, people of the 
United Nations: This meeting of the General 
Assembly is a meeting of decision. 

Before us lies opportunity for action which can save the 
hope of peace, security, well-being, and justice for genera- 
tions to come. Before us also lies opportunity for drift, for 
irresolution for effort feebly made. In this direction is 
disaster. The choice is ours. It will be made whether we 
act or whether we do not act. 

The peoples of the world know this. They will eagerly 
follow every word spoken here. Our words will reach them 
mingled with the sound of the battle now raging in Korea 
as our President said yesterday. There, men are fighting 
and dying under the banner of the United Nations. Our 
charter, born out of the sacrifices of millions in war, is being 
consecrated anew to peace at the very moment of our meet- 
ing. The heroism of these men gives us this opportunity to 
meet and to act. Our task is to be worthy of them and of 
that opportunity they have given us. 


We meet also with full knowledge of the great anxiety 
which clutches at the hearts of the people of this earth. Men 
and women everywhere are weighted down with fear: fear 
of war, fear that man may be begetting his own destruction. 

But man is not a helpless creature who must await an 
inexorable fate. It lies within our power to take action 
which, God willing, can avert the catastrophe whose shadow 
hangs over us. That terrible responsibility rests upon every 
man and woman in this room. At the end of this meeting 


each of us must answer to his conscience on what each of 
us has done here. 


CENTURY OF War AND Hope 


How have we come to this condition of fear and jeopardy ? 
The lifetime of many here has seen the rise and fall of 
empires, the growth of powerful nations, the stirrings of 
great continents with new-born hope, the conquest of space, 
and great inventions, both creative and destructive. We have 
lived in a century of alternating war and hope. 
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Now, the foundation of our hope is the United Nations. 
Five years ago we declared at San Francisco our determina- 
tion “‘to save succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war,’ our faith in fundamental human rights, our belief 
in justice and social progress. During these years that have 
intervened, some of us have worked hard to bring this about. 

‘There is no longer any question: Will the United Nations 
survive? Will the United Nations suffer the fate of the 
League of Nations? This question has been answered. If 
by nothing. else, it has been answered by the United Nations 
action against aggression in Korea. Blood is thicker than ink. 

But a pall of fear has been cast over our hopes and our 
achievements. 

What is the reason for this fear? Why is it that we have 
been unable to achieve peace and security through the United 
Nations in these five years? Why has there not been the 
cooperation among the great powers which was to have but- 
tressed the United Nations? Why have we not been able 
to reach an agreement on the control of atomic energy and 
the regulation of armaments? What has been the obstacle 
to a universal system of collective security ? 

We have been confronted with many and complex prob- 
lems, but the main obstacle to peace is easy to identify, and 
there should be no mistake in anyone’s mind about it. That 
obstacle has been created by the policies of the Soviet 
Government. 

We should be very clear in our minds about this obstacle. 
It is not the rise of the Soviet Union as a strong national 
power which creates difficulties. It is not the existence of 
different social and economic systems in the world. Nor is 
it, | firmly believe, any desire on the part of the Russian 
people for war. The root of our trouble is to be found 
in the new imperialism, directed by the leaders of the Soviet 
Union. 

BARRIERS TO PEACE 

‘To be more explicit, the Soviet Government raises five 
barriers to peace, 

First, Soviet efforts to bring about the collapse of the 
non Soviet world, and thereby fulfill a prediction of Soviet 
theory, have made genuine negotiation very difficult. ‘The 
honorable representative of Lebanon, Dr. Charles Malik, 
stated it precisely at our last Assembly when he said, “there 
can be no greater disagreement than when one wants to 
eliminate your existence altogether. 

Second, the shroud of ‘secrecy which the Soviet leaders 
have wrapped around the people and the states they control 
is a great barrier to peace. This has nourished suspicion and 
misinformation, in both directions. It deprives governments 
of the moderating influence of contact between peoples. It 
stands in the way of the mutual knowledge and confidence 
which is essential to disarmament. 

Third. the rate at which the Soviet Union has been build- 
ing arms and armies, far beyond any requirement of defense, 
has gravely endangered peace throughout the world. While 
other countries were demobilizing and converting their in- 
dustries to peaceful purposes after the war, the Soviet Union 
and the territories under its control pushed preparation tor 
war. The Soviet Union has forced other countries to re-arm 
for their self-defense. 

Fourth, the use of Soviet leaders of the international 
Communist movement for direct and indirect aggression has 
been a great source of trouble in the world. With words 
which play upon honest aspirations and grievances, the Soviet 
leaders have manipulated the people of other states as pawns 
of Russian imperialism. 

Fifth, the Soviet use of violence to impose its will and its 
political system upon other people is a threat to the peace. 








There is nothing unusual in the fact that those who believe 
in some particular social order want to spread it throughout 
the world. There is nothing unusual in that, but as one 
of my predecessors, Secretary Adams, said of the efforts of 
an earlier Russian ruler, Czar Alexander, to establish the 
Holy Alliance, the Emperor “‘finds a happy coincidence be- 
tween the dictates of his conscience and the interests of 
his empire.” The combination of this international ambi- 
tion and the Soviet reliance on force and violence—though 
it be camouflaged as civil war—is a barrier to peaceful 
relations. 
PERIL TO THE WorRLD 


Now, this conduct conflicts with the Charter of the United 
Nations. It conflicts with the “essentials of peace” resolution 
passed at our last Assembly. It has created a great and 
terrible peril for the rest of the world. 

But even this conduct has not made war inevitable—we, 
for our part, do not accept the idea that war is inevitable. 
But it has lengthened the shadow which war casts over us. 
This fact cannot be obscured by propaganda which baits the 
hooks with words of peace, and in doing so profanes the 
highest aspirations of mankind. 

There is only one real way the world can maintain peace 
and security in the face of this conduct. That is by strength- 
ening its system of collective security. Our best hope of peace 
lies in our ability to make absolutely plain to potential 
aggressors that aggression does not succeed. ‘The security of 
those nations who want peace and the security of the United 
Nations itself, demands the strength to prevent further acts 
of aggression. 

One of the fundamental purposes of the United Nations, 
as expressed in Article 1 of the Charter, is that it shall 
“. . take effective collective measures for the prevention 
and removal of threats to the peace, and for the suppression 
of acts of aggression or other breaches of peace... .” 

‘The action of the United Nations to put down the aggres- 
sion which began on June 25 against the Republic of Korea 
was exactly the effective collective measure which was re- 
quired. It marked a turning point in history, for it showed 
the way to an enforceable rule of law among nations. 

The world waits to see whether we can build on the 
start we have made. The United Nations must move for- 
ward energetically to develop a more adequate system of 
collective security. If it does not move forward it will move 
back. 

RESPONSIBILITY 


Article 24 of the Charter gives the Security Council pri- 
mary responsibility for the maintenance of peace. This is the 
way it should be. But if the Security Council is not able to 
act because of the obstructive tactics of a permanent meimber, 
the Charter does not leave the United Nations impotent. 
The obligation of all members to take action to maintain 
or restore the peace does not disappear because of a veto. 
The Charter, in Articles 10, 11 and 14, also vests in the 
General Assembly authority and responsibility for matters 
affecting international peace. The General Assembly can 
and should organize itself to discharge its responsibility 
promptly and decisively if the Security Council is prevented 
from acting. 

To this end, the United States delegation is placing before 
the Assembly a number of recommendations designed to in- 
crease the effectiveness of United Nations action against 
aggression. 

This program will include the following proposals: 

First, a provision for the calling of an emergency session 
of the General Assembly upon twenty-four hours notice if 
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the Security Council is prevented from acting upon a breach 
of the peace or an act of aggression. 

Second, the establishment by the General Assembly of a 
security patrol, a peace patrol, to provide immediate and 
independent observation and reporting from any area in 
which international conflict threatens, upon the invitation or 
with the consent of the state visited. 

Third, a plan under which each member nation would 
designate within its national armed forces a United Nations 
unit or units, to be specially trained and equipped and con- 
tinuouosly maintained in readiness for prompt service on 
behalf of the United Nations. To assist in the organization, 
training and equipping of such units, we will suggest that a 
United Nations military adviser be appointed. Until the 
forces provided for under Article 43 are made available to 
the United Nations the availability of these national units 
will be an important step toward the development of a 
world-wide security system. 

The fourth proposal, the establishment by the General 
Assembly of a committee to study and report on means which 
the United Nations might use through collective action— 
including the use of armed force—to carry out the purposes 
and principles of the Charter. 

I shall request that these proposals be added as an item 
to the agenda. It is the hope of our delegation that the 
Assembly will act on these and other suggestions which may 
be offered for the strenghtening of our collective security 
system. 


Purpose Must Be CLear 


Now, in doing so, we must keep clearly before the world 
the purpose of our collective security system, so that no one 
can make any mistake about it. 

We need this defensive strength against further aggres- 
sion, in order to pass through this time of tension without 
catastrophe, and in order to reach a period when genuine 
negotiation may take its place as the normal means of settling 
disputes. 

This perspective is reflected in the proposals of the Secre- 
tary General for a twenty-year program, a perspective from 
which we can derive the steadiness and patience required of 
us. 

This perspective takes into account the possibility that 
the Soviet Government may not be inherently and unalter- 
ably committed to standing in the way of peace, and that it 
may some day accept a live-and-let-live philosphy. 

The Soviet leaders are realists, in sonje respects at least. 
As we succeed in building the necessery economic and de- 
fensive military strength, it will become clear to them, we 
hope, that the non-Soviet world will neither collapse nor 
be dismembered piecemeal. Some modification in their ag- 
gressive policies may follow, if they then recognize that the 
best interests of the Soviet Union require a cooperative rela- 
tionship with the outside world. 

Time may have its effect. It is but thirty-three years 
since the overthrow of the Czarist regime in Russia. This 
is a short time in history. Like many other social and politi- 
cal movements before it, the Soviet revolution may change. 
In so doing, it may rid itself of the policies which now 
prevent the Soviet Union from living as a good neighbor 
with the rest of the world. 

We have no assurance that this will take place. But as the 
United Nations strengthens its collective security system, the 
possibilities of this change in Soviet policy will increase. If 
this does not occur, the increase in our defensive strength 
shall be the means of ensuring our survival and protecting 
the essential values of our societies. 








Stronc Set-Up 


But our hope is that a strong collective security system 
will make genuine negotiation possible, and that this will 
in turn lead to a cooperative peace. 

It is the firm belief of the people of the Government of 
the United States that the United Nations will play an 
increasingly important role in the world during the period 
ahead, as we try to move safely through the present tensions. 

I have already stressed the importance we attach to the 
United Nations as the framework of an effective system of 
collective security. The steps we take to strengthen our 
collective security are not only essential to the survival of 
the United Nations, but will contribute positively toward its 
development. The close ties of a common defense are develop- 
ing an added cohesion among regional nations, and is part of 
the process of growth by which we are moving toward a 
larger sense of community under the United Nations. 

The United States also attaches importance to the uni- 
versal character of the United Nations, which enables it to 
serve as a point of contact between the Soviet Union and 
the rest of the world during this period of tension. 

As our efforts to strengthen the collective security system 
become more and more effective, and as tensions begin to 
ease, we believe that the United Nations will be increasingly 
important as a means of facilitating and encouraging positive 
productive negotiation. 

The United States is ready and will always be ready and 
willing to negotiate with a sincere desire to solve problems. 
We shall continue to hope that some time negotiation will 
not be merely an occasion for propaganda. 

Solving the many difficult problems in the world must, of 
course, be a gradual process. It will not be achieved 
miraculously ; it will not be achieved overnight, by a sudden 
dramatic gesture. It will come about step by step. We must 
seek to solve such problems as we can, and endure the others 
until they too can be solved. 


PRESSING PROBLEMS 


Among the immediately pressing problems which require 
the attention of the General Assembly are the aggression 
against the Republic of Korea, and the problem of Formosa. 

In a special and indeed a unique sense, the Republic of 
Korea is a responsibility of the United Nations. The actions 
of this Assembly, in its sessions of 1947 and 1948, outlined 
the United Nations aspirations for its future. Before the 
aggression of last June, the failure to achieve these purposes 
had been a matter of deep disappointment and deep concern. 
The aggression of June 25th raised a new challenge, which 
was met by the stout action to which I have already referred. 

I have every belief and confidence that this challenge and 
defiance to the authority of the United Nations will be 
crushed as it deserves to be, and that thereafter the future 
of this small and gallant country may be returned where it 
belongs—to the custody of its own people under the guidance 
of the United Nations. 

From the outset, the United States has given its full sup- 
port to the actions of this Assembly and of the Security 
Council. We shall continue to support the decisions of the 
United Nations as the future course of events unfolds. 

We shall do our full part to maintain the impressive unity 
which has thus far been demonstrated in Korea. 

The aggressive attack upon the Republic of Korea created 
the urgent necessity for the military neutralization of the 
island of Formosa. The President of the United States, in 
announcing on June 27 the measures taken to effect this 
neutralization, emphasized that these measures were to pre- 
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vent military attack either by mainland forces against 
Formosa or by forces from Formosa against the mainland. 
The President made it clear, at that time and on several 
subsequent occasions, that these measures were taken with- 
out prejudice to the future political status of Formosa, and 
that the United States has no territorial ambitions and seeks 
no special position or privileges with respect to Formosa. 

It is the belief of my Government that the problem of 
Formosa and the nearly 8,000,000 people who inhabit it 
should not be settled by force or by unilateral action. We 
believe that the international community has a legitimate 
interest and concern in having this matter settled by peaceful 
means. 

FuLt Opportunity For ALL 


Accordingly, the United States delegation proposes that the 
General Assembly should direct its attention to the solution 
of this problem under circumstances in which all concerned 
and interested parties shall have a full opportunity to express 
their views, and under which all concerned parties will agree 
to refrain from the use of force while a peaceful and equitable 
solution is sought. 

We shall therefore request that the question of Formosa 
be added to the agenda, as a matter of special and urgent 
importance. 

Advances which can be made on these specific issues, and 
the improvement which can result from an effective collec- 
tive security system, may help the United Nations to move 
in the direction of settlement of further disputes. 

We also anticipate that, as our collective security system 
is strengthened, our efforts to achieve the regulation of arma- 
ments may then begin to be productive. 

My country reaffirms its support of the United Nations 
plan for the international control of atomic energy which 
would effectively prohibit atomic weapons. We will con- 
tinue to give sympathetic consideration to any other pro- 
posals that would be equally or more effective in accomplish- 
ing this purpose. We reafirm our support of the efforts of 
the United Nations to work out the basis for effective regula- 
tion and reduction of conventional armaments and armed 
forces. 

In talking about disarmament, we must keep one elemen- 
tary point absolutely clear: That is, that the heart and 
core of any real disarmament is confidence that agreements 
are being carried out by every armed nation. No one nation 
can have that sort of confidence, unless it has knowledge of 
the real facts in other countries. Such knowledge can come 
only from international controls based upon free interna- 
tional inspection in every country. There are no safe short- 
cuts. 

Disarmament has been the subject of a great deal of 
propaganda effort, and this will doubtless continue to be the 
case. ‘I’o those who advance various disarmament plans for 
propaganda purposes, the United Nations has only to ask 
this simple question: If you mean what you say, are you 
willing to take the first step? That first step is the accept- 
ance of effective safeguards under the United Nations. 
‘There can be no other basis for disarmament. Only when 
every nation is willing to move into an era of open and 
friendly cooperation in the world community, will we begin 
to get genuine progress toward disarmament. 

We believe, nevertheless, that efforts in this direction 
should continue, that plans should be made, and negotiations 
should go on. This subject is of such vital significance that 
no stone should be left unturned, in the hope that these 
efforts will some day be successful. 

As Mr. Bredo Stabell, the honorable representative of 


Norway, put it so well, in a meeting of the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments: 

“No good farmer,” he said, “fails to prepare for the 
summer’s sowing and harvest during the dark and cold 
days of fall and winter. In my country,” he said, “lying 
astride the Arctic Circle, the farmer would never reap any 
harvest at all if he were to postpone his labors until the 
growing season is upon him.” 

He went on: “It requires courage and steadfast adherence 
to the principles of the United Nations to explore the possi- 
bilities of regulating and reducing armaments when re- 
armament to oppose lawless aggression is the dire need of 
the day. I trust, however,” he concluded, “that the United 
Nations will not be found wanting in foresight and stead- 
fastness in this important field.” 

To reap the harvests of peace in the future, if I may make 
use of Mr. Stabell’s excellent image, we must plan and work 
now. 

I have stressed the work we must do to strengthen and 
develop our collective security system. This is something 
none of us wants to have to do, but in the world in which 
we live we have no choice but to push ahead energetically 
with this task. 

Now, does this mean that all the other things we would 
like to be doing, the creative, the productive things, should 
be put aside for a later time? 


Keep PUSHING ON 


He does not mean that at all. We must keep pushing 
ahead at the same time with our efforts to advance human 
well-being. We must carry on with our war against want, 
even as we arm against aggression. We must do these two 
things at the same time, because that is the only way we 
can keep constantly before us the whole purpose of what we 
are doing. 

Unlike the medieval monks who all through life kept 
before them a skull as a symbol of death, we must keep before 
our eyes the living thing we are working for—a better life 
for all people everywhere. 

We have it in our power now, on the basis of the experi- 
ence of the United Nations and the specialized agencies, and 
of many member nations, to transform the lives of millions 
of people, to take them out from under the specter of want, 
to give people everywhere new hope. 

We can meet and we must meet the challenge of human 
misery, of hunger, poverty and disease. 

As an example of the kind of need to which we must 
put our efforts, I would like to speak of the problem or the 
use and ownership of land, a source of misery and suffering 
to millions. 

In many parts of the world, especially in Asia, nations 
have been seeking to achieve a better distribution of land 
ownership. Leaders in India and Pakistan, for example, are 
keenly aware of this problem, and are taking steps to deal 
with it effectively. 

In Japan, as the result of a land-reform program, three 
million farmers—well over half of all the farmers in Japan 
—have acquired land. 

‘In the Republic of Korea, where previously there had 
been twice as many tenants as owners of land, a redistribu- 
tion of farmlands had, by the time the invasion took place, 
changed this ratio so that those who owned land out- 
numbered those who held their land in tenancy. Plans 
scheduled for this summer would have made farm owners of 
90 per cent of the farm families in Korea. 

In each of these countries, the result of redistribution 
of the land has been to give the individual farmer an oppor- 
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tunity to work for himself and to improve his status. 

These examples I have cited are not slogans or phrases. 
They suggest what can be done on a cooperative democratic 
basis, by processes of peaceful change, which respect the 
dignity of the individual and his right to self-reliance and 
a decent livelihood. The result has not been what has been 
called land reform in certain other parts of the world—to 
collectivize the farmer and to place h'm under the complete 
control of the government instead of the land owner. 


Betrrer Use or LAND 


Equally important is the problem of better use of the 
land. Control of soil erosion, better seeds, better tools and 
better fertilizers, they are all needed in almost every country, 
but especially in parts of Asia, Africa, the Middle East and 
Latin America, where the people suffer greatly from in- 
efficient use of their land. 

The major responsibility in these fields rests, of course, 
with governments, but the United Nations should make 
special efforts to advise and assist governments in improving 
land use and productivity. A considerable portion of the 
funds pledged for the technical assistance program is already 
available, to enable us to push ahead with an attack on such 
problems as these, as well as problems of health, education, 
industrialization and public administration. 

A vast opportunity awaits us to bring, by such means as 
the United Nations has been developing, new hope to mil- 
lions whose most urgent needs are for food, land and human 
dignity. 

These efforts, and this experience, if concentrated on 
areas of particular need, can have a combined impact of 
exciting proportions. 

Now, the place to begin, I submit to the Assembly, is 
Korea. 

Just as Korea has become the symbol of resistance against 
aggression, so can it become also the vibrant symbol of the 
renewal of life. 

A great deal is now being done through the United 
Nations and under the unified command for the relief of the 
Korean people. This aid needs to be vastly increased. 

But there is another job which needs to be done, and a 
greater one. As peace is restored in Korea, a tremendous 
job of reconstruction will be required. 

The devastation which has overtaken Korea is a conse- 
quence of the aggression from the north. It is probably un- 
realistic to expect that those who might have prevented or 
recalled this aggression will make available the help needed 
to repair the damage caused by this invasion. 

The lives lost as the result of this aggression cannot be 
recalled, but as the people of Korea set about the task. of 
re-establishing a free and independent nation, as they begin 
to rebuild their country, the United Nations must be pre- 
pared to marshal its resources and its experience to help 
them. 

Here, by focusing on one place of extreme need, the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies can demonstrate 
to the world what they have learned about helping people 
to combat disease, to build hospitals, schools and factories, 
to train teachers and public administrators, to make the land 
fertile. ' 

This is a job that can be done. It will take substantial 
funds and resources. Fifty-three governments have pledged 
their support to the United Nations defense of Korea. Some 
of them have been unable to contribute military personnel 
or equipment. But all of them, 1 am sure, will want to con- 
tribute food, transportation and industrial equipment, con- 


struction materials and technicians to the great task of 
reconstruction. 

My Government is prepared to join with other member 
nations in making resources and personnei available. When 
the conflict in Korea is brought to a successful conclusion, 
many of the doctors, engineers and other technicians, and 
much of the resources now being used to support the United 
Nations military action, will be made available by my Gov- 
ernment to a United Nations recovery force. 

I suggest that the General Assembly have the Economic 
and Social Council set up a United Nations recovery force 
to harness this great collective effort. 

These measures not only will aid in restoring the ‘people 
of Korea quickly to a condition of peace and independence, 
but they will demonstrate to the people of the world the 
creative and productive possibilities at the command of the 
United Nations. 

Out of the ashes of destruction, the United Nations can 
help the Korean people to create a society which will have 
lessons in it for other people everywhere. What the United 
Nations will be able to do here can help set a pattern of 
co-ordinated economic and social action in other places, 
where the need is for development aid rather than re- 
habilitation. 

We look forward to a time when members of the United 
Nations will be able to devote their energies and their re- 
sources to productive and creative activities, to the advance- 
ment of human well-being, rather than to armaments. 

When the time comes that a universal collective security 
system enables nations to reduce their burden of armaments, 
we hope that other nations will join us in pledging a good 
part of the amount saved to such productive United Nations 
activities as I have been describing. 

A world such as this, in which nations without exception 
work together for the well-being of all mankind, seems a 
very distant goal in these days of peril, but our faith in its 
ultimate realization illumines all that we do now. 


WorTH OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


In building a more secure and prosperous world, we must 
never lose sight of the basic motivation of our effort: the 
inherent worth of the individual human person. Our aim 
is to create a world in which each human being shall have 


the opportunity to fulfill his creative possibilities in harmony 
with all. 


It is our hope that the relaxation in international tension, 
which we seek, will be accompanied by a great restoration 
of human liberty, where it is now lacking and progress every- 
where toward the “larger freedom.” 


But the safeguarding of human freedom is not a distant 
goal nor a project for the future. It is a constant, immediate 
and urgent concern of the United Nations. 


The United Nations should keep ever in mind the objec- 
tives set forth in the universal declaration of human rights, 
and we should press forward with the work of our dis- 
tinguished Human Rights Commission. 


While we are engaged in creating conditions of real peace 
in the world, we must always go forward under the banner 
of liberty. Our faith and our strength are rooted in free 
institutions and the rights of man. 


We speak here as the representatives of governments, but 
we must also speak the hearts of our countrymen. We speak 
for people whose deep concern is whether the children are 
well or sick, whether there is enough food, whether the roof 
leaks, whether there will be peace. 
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But peace, for them, is not just the absence of war. 

‘The peace the world wants must be free from fear—the 
fear of invasion, the fear of subversion, the fear of the knock 
on the door at midnight. 

The peace the world wants must be free from want, a 


peace in which neighbors help each other, and together build 
a better life. The peace the world wants must be a moral 
peace, so that the spirit of man may be free, and the barriers 
between the hearts and minds of men may drop away and 
leave men free to unite in brotherhood. 


A New Power Is Born 


ARMED ACTION BY THE UNITED NATIONS 
By GENERAL OMAR N. BRADLEY, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, United States 
Delivered before the Detroit Rotary Club, Detroit, Michigan, September 20, 1950 


N my opinion, the battle of Korea has already become 

one of the most significant military campaigns of his- 

tory. Not because I believe that it is the first battle 
of a global war. And not because I credit the battle off 
Korea with the ultimate decision in the conflict between 
communism and freedom. 

But in the battle of Korea—in the rice paddies, moun- 
tains, and native villages of this broken country—has been 
born a new power in this world: armed action by the United 
Nations. 

Against a tyranny which understands only force, the 
United Nations had no recourse but to resort to the use of 
arms. ‘The fact that free nations were able to meet aggres- 
with armed-resistance has established the United 
Nations as a world power—a power for freedom, potentially 
stronger than any single nation, with a single dedication 
to the higher principles of humanity. 

Although the United Nations had not yet established a 
world police force, war has precipitated armed action, and 
many of the free nations are now joined in a common effort 
to enforce the peace. 

‘There is a second reason why the battle of Korea has 
already become so significant. 

Without warning, communism went one step farther than 
it had ever gone before, and for the first time resorted to 
open and organized armed aggression to gain its oppressive 
ends. 

In the battle of Korea—where our soldiers stood, fought, 
and retreated to stand and fight again—communism had 
shed even its pretense of peaceful intention, and stood fully 
revealed as a tyrannical military power bent on the destruc- 
tion of free nations. 

‘The peoples of the free world—and especially we Ameri- 
cans—-had become victims of our own catch phrase “cold 
war,” with its illusion that communism is merely an 
opposing ideology. We now recognize that communism is 
backed by military force which will be used whenever and 
wherever it is to their advantage. 

Being rid of our illusions, we now recognize that com- 
munism is deeply impressed when opposed by military 
strength. 

‘These two new factors will have a lasting impact on world 
affairs. 

In Asia, in America, in Europe, coordinated armed action 
by the United Nations presents a new hope. Even in Russia 
it is a force to be reckoned with. 

In the entire world—in free nations and slave nations 
alike—the revelation that communism depends on military 
force cannot be ignored. 

Both of these factors are changing your way of living and 
mine, 


sion 








Armed forces of the United Nations are now engaged in 
their first hard-fought battles for the enforcement of peace. 
The fate of this new force rides on the bombs from our 
planes, the guns of our ships, and the bayonets of our soldiers. 

Its creation was not an unconsidered decision. There was 
hope, and there is still hope, that if free men resist strongly 
the first open and overt armed aggression, perhaps we may 
have successfully stopped a whole planned series of aggres- 
sive acts. 

If that hope is misplaced—and communism takes another 
aggressive step—Korea at least sounded the full alarm, and 
we have at last begun to prepare in earnest to defend our 
freedom. 

Now that the warning is sounded, if our preparations are 
halting, fumbling, or of half measure, it will be our own 
fault. The sleeping giant of free world strength has been 
aroused and has shaken off the wishful dream, to face the 
reality that we must be prepared. 

Resisting aggression in Korea is not an isolated and 
unrelated action. It is the culmination of a series of actions, 
which brings to the side of free men the tremendous force of 
accumulated decision. 

For five years we have worked shoulder to shoulder with 
other free nations in many worthy causes under the United 
Nations flag. Financially, economically, politically, and spirit- 
ually, the American people have given unselfishly to the 
strengthening of the free world. 

Evidently these efforts alone have not been sufficient to 
win a permanent peace. 

Now the United Nations call for fighting men and fight- 
ing weapons as well as our continued support in these other 
endeavors. Communism with its military threat demands 
our combined preparedness. 

What this means to Americans is becoming more clear. 

Many families are again bidding good-bye to their sons 
and brothers and husbands as additional soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen are called to the colors. For the future, a first esti- 
mate of three million men for the Armed Forces has been 
given. 

The Congress of the United States has voted nearly 25 bil- 
lion dollars for the defense forces, and for waging the war 
in Korea. 

The President has outlined the economic and financial con- 
trols that will be required if our security is to be assured. 

All of these steps have been taken in support of the United 
Nations’ effort in Korea, and to assure that the new threat 
of communism in Korea and elsewhere is met with vigorous 
opposition. 

During my lifetime and yours—in school and in church, 
and by our mothers and fathers—we have been taught to 
believe that peace was to be our “normal” way of life. 
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It is hard to shake off a lifetime of belief, but now it 
appears that our “normal” way of life, for many years to come, 
may be tension and sacrifice. The ominous shadow is upon 
us, and we face the fact that a large part of our income and 
effort will have to be devoted to preparations for defense. 

That is the lesson of Korea, where our new force was 
created, and communism tipped its hand. 

From a military viewpoint we have seen the accomplish- 
ment of a miracle in Korea. Because Americans exercised 
the strong and vigorous leadership which the free world 
looked for, the armed forces of the United Nations were 
able to hold 1250 square miles of a beachhead, turn the 
tide of the battle, and take the offensive. 

It is the first time in history—as far as I know—that any 
nation has made a successful piecemeal commitment of its 
armed forces in the face of a moving, hard-striking enemy— 
and won the initial decision. The enemy failed to drive the 
United’ Nations’ advance forces out of Korea, which the 
communists confidently expected to do. 

It is not the style of action Americans would have chosen. 
Normally, we would mobilize a sufficient number of troops 
to do the job; we would back them up with all the ships and 
guns and ammunition and airplanes and bombs that they 
would need. And then, when ready, we would strike hard. 
That’s the way it happened in Normandy on D-Day. 

In Korea, that was not the case. The aggressor started 
with an estimated 220,000 troops, and some air force. The 
South Koreans had less than 60,000 trained men, ready to 
repel border raids and provide internal security. The over- 
whelming odds had to be met quickly. 

The simple battle report of the 88 days of fighting forms 
an interesting pattern. Immediately the Air Force and the 
Navy took to the skies and sea lanes to protect the evacua- 
tion of our citizens. Within three days, two companaies of 
the 24th Infantry Division arrived at the fighting front by 
air. The creation of a strong united ground, air, and sea 
effort began. 

The rest of the story is by now familiar to all of the free 
world, thanks to the complete and courageous reporting of 
the military battles by the members of the press. 

It is unfortunate that all of the member nations of the 


United Nations cannot have this uncensored version of the 
aggression that took place in Korea. 

The heroic fighting against tremendous odds has pointed 
up—the great lesson of 1950—a lesson we might have drawn 
from the accumulation of events since 1945: that when and 
if we mobilize and apply greater military force than the 
communists, we win. lf we don’t, we lose. 

This lesson applies locally on the battlefronts of Korea— 
and will probably be applicable internationally for years to 
come. 

The historic significance of the military campaign in Korea 
will not be confined to defeat or victory in the Orient. 

In the capitals of the world, the significance has not been 


‘lost. The 12 nations of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 


tion have drawn from the lesson of Korea the urgency of 
vigorous preparation. There will be no excuse if we do not 
cease our complacent plodding to accomplish more quickly 
a spirited preparedness. 

The United States of America is more than willing to do 
its share. Only last week our President pledged more Ameri- 
can forces for Western Europe. We are reinforcing our 
troops who are already on the front lines of defense. 

It is my hope, and it is the fervent prayer of every Ameri- 
can that the aggression in Korea will be limited to that small 
country, and that it will soon be over. To those families 
whose men are engaged in this battle, the size of the strug- 
gle cannot minimize their sacrifices. The battle of Korea 
is as grim and fearful as any battle fought by any American 
in any war in history. 

The vigorous fight and the valiant sacrifice that every 
Soldier and Sailor and Airman and Marine is making, is 
part of the free world’s decision to resist aggression with 
force, even risking global war if communism decides to have 
it so. 

This resolution to stand and fight is not a departure from 
the free world’s policy of no aggression, no provocation for 
aggression, and no preventive war. The resolution to stand 
and fight simply says: we believe that communists and free 
peoples can live in the world without war, but if communists 
insist that only one or the other can survive, then we are 
determined that, with God’s help, it shall be the free peoples. 


For This We Fight 


OUR CONSTITUTION—THE BULWARK OF OUR FREEDOM 
By GEORGE N. CRAIG, National Commander of The American Legion 


Delivered at a meeting sponsored by the Indiana Constitution Day Committee in the 
Auditorium of the Indiana World War Memorial, Indianapolis, Indiana, September 21, 1950 


Y FELLOW AMERICANS: As “we the people” 
gather here this evening to pay honor to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, brave American boys 

again are offering their lives in a faraway land in defense of 
that sacred document .. . the bulwark of our Freedom. 

We sit here in judgment . . . on ourselves, our form of 
government, and before God and before the nations of the 
world. And there is need that we should do so. Nothing 
less than the preservation of our lives, our fortunes, our 
honor, and our American way of life is at stake. 

This occasion, therefore, is one of awful moment to every 
one of us... and to posterity as well. 

It is fitting that we should be assembled here in this mag- 
nificent Indiana World War Memorial. The names of 130,- 


300 Indiana men and women who served in World War I 
flank the marble stairways on both sides of the rotunda of 
this sacred shrine. They knew where responsibility rested 
and they accepted it. 

Many of them joined together to found The American 
Legion, the three million members of which I am proud 
to represent here tonight. It should be recalled that in the 
dedication To God and Country of this largest of all vet- 
erans organizations the very first precept in the preamble 
to the constitution of The American Legion is... 

“To uphold and defend the Constitution of the United 
States of America.” 

Those veterans fought at Chateau Thierry nd the Ar- 
gonne to defend the principles of that Constitution, as did 
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their forefathers at Lexington and Valley Forge, at An- 
tietam and Gettysburg, and at Manila Bay and the Philip- 
pines. They are still fighting for it! 

‘They were followed by millions who fought in the four 
corners of the world... at the Bulge, Anzio, Bataan, Iwo 
Jima and the Coral Sea... for that same Constitution. 

‘Thousands more are fighting today for the selfsame cause 
of Freedom in Korea’s mountains and ricefields. 

‘These men fought then .. .-and are fighting now .. . to 
KEEP AMERICA ALWAYS AMERICAN! 

If the American way of life is precious enough for those 
gallant souls to fight and die for... isn’t it worth our fight- 
ing and living for it at home? 

Wars are fought on the battlefields . . 
won at home! 

One hundred and sixty-three years ago this week the Con- 
stitution was signed in Philadelphia. On that firm founda- 
tion’ our country grew to be the greatest, most prosperous 
and most envied nation in all history. 

It has been said that after the signing ceremony, as Ben- 
jamin Franklin opened the doors of Independence Hall and 
descended the steps, an elderly lady who had been waiting 
anxiously outside asked: 

“Doctor, what do we have now 
republic ?” 

franklin replied: 

“A republic... if you can keep it!” 

His words are strikingly significant today. 

We still have a republic... if we can keep it! 

‘This republic has survived for 163 years. It has survived 
the test of the greatest wars in history. It now faces an ever 
vreater test the test of survival against the growing 
scourge of Godless communism! 

Our men in Korea are fighting for the sacred princi- 
ples of our Constitution. 

They are fighting that we may keep our republic! That 
we may keep our Freedom! 

In America, power belongs to the self-governing people. 

GJovernment must always be the servant never the 


but they are 


a monarchy or a 


master! 

We recall the legend of fire. In mythology the Titan, 
Prometheus, was punished by Zeus by being chained to a 
mountain peak because he stole fire from the gods and 
brought it to earth where he gave its use to man. 

Government may be compared to fire. Kept under proper 
control, it is one of the greatest benefactors of mankind. 
It keeps us warm... it drives our engines... it prepares 
it cures our ills. 

But once out of hand it can become a dire peril. It can 
become a holocaust which destroys our homes ... our fac- 
. our fields. It may take our very lives. 

Government . . . like fire can get too big... 
and when it gets too big... too powerful... it gets out of 
control. 

That was not the intent of the framers of our Constitu- 
tion. ‘To avoid monopoly of power, the 55 members of the 
general Constitution Convention provided a system of safe- 
vuards, checks and balance in every branch of government. 
They divided the federal authority into three branches: 
(1) the legislative to make the laws: (2) the Judicial to 
interpret the laws, and (3) the executive to enforce them. 

The wisdom of that division of power, provided © che 
first three articles of our Constitution, has been proven aown 
through the ages. 

But how are we hewing to that sound line today ? 

When one branch of government assumes too great a 
power, there is a tendency to build up a political hierarchy, 
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where the rights of one department are abdicated in favor 
of another. 

The executive branch of our government cannot be per- 
mitted to forget that the authority delegated to it by our 
Constitution is that of enforcing our laws ... not making 
them, nor interpreting them. The making and interpretation 
of our laws are the prerogatives of the legislative and judi- 
cial branches of our government... . not the executive! 

Here again the historic words of Franklin are most signi- 
ficant. We must keep our republic . . . as provided by our 
Constitution. 

In framing that Constitution . . . which required four 
months of heated argument and hard work through the hot 
Summer of 1787 ... our founding fathers started the pre- 
amble to the great document with the words: “We, the 
People.” 

It is “we the people’ who OWN the United States of 
America. Everyone of us is a stockholder in this, the great- 
est corporation on earth. 

“We the people” are Americans. We are privileged to live 
in the most blessed area of the universe. It is the land that 
has within its borders today more than half of the industrial 
capacity of the world. It is so rich in agricultural produc- 
tivity that itcan...and does... feed starving millions around 
the globe and still can provide its own people with three 
square meals a day ... the kind of food of which most of 
the world’s hungry people have never even dreamed. 

It is a country in which you can be a Democrat, or a Re- 
publican... or a mugwump. You can be a Protestant, a 
Catholic or a Jew... or black or white or brown .. . with- 
out fear of any one. You can be a mastermind or a screw- 
ball, and no one can put you in jail for it... unless you 
break the laws we ourselves have established. 

You can start with a plow, pick or a pen... or witha 
tie counter . . . and wind up behind the big desk in the 
White House. 

This is America . . . and we live the American way of 
life. 

What is this American way of life? 

Basically, it is a life of freedom. Freedom established and 
fought for by Americans for more than a century and a half. 
Freedom of religion ... freedom of speech . . . freedom of 
our home, person and property. That is our Bill of Rights 
that followed and became a most vital part of our Constitu- 
tion. 

It is for those Rights . . . that Freedom to which every 
American is entitled . . . that we are fighting for in Korea 
today. 

Unfortunately one of the frailties of human nature is to 
take too much for granted the blessings that are given to us. 
We value them more when we have been called upon to 
fight for them. The American Legion is made up of battle- 
tested veterans who value our Freedom because we have ex- 
perienced the hardships and pain of having to fight for it. 
That is why we associated ourselves together “to Uphold and 
defend the Constitution of The United States of America.” 

In Korea today more veterans are learning the hard way. 

It has been argued by some unthinking persons that the 
war in Korea is eight thousand miles away. My friends, the 
war is not eight thousand miles away. It is right here at 
home. Already as a result of the fighting in Korea there are 
a score of Gold Star Mothers in Indianapolis alone. 

Most of us make no real sacrifices in a war. There is duty 
... there is obligation. There is the necessity of recognizing 
that life means nothing to the living, unless they are free! 

In war the only ones making a genuine sacrifice are the 
boy with a gun in his hand and the parents of that boy. 
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At home we must never forget that, in addition to our Bill 
of Rights . . . which our fighting men are defending today 
... there isa Bill of Duties . . . our obligations to the Coun- 
try that has accorded us those freedoms and rights. Among 
those duties are: 

To respect and defend the Flag of our Country; 

To vote . . . to help choose good leaders and representa- 
tives ... and to support the leaders the people elect; 

To pay taxes . . . considering them as our dues in the 
greatest club on earth; 

To support law and order . . . by respecting the property 
of others . . . by serving on juries when we are called... 
by assisting our courts in giving evidence . . . and by 
assisting public agents in preventing crime and detecting 
criminals; 

To abide by the will of the majority 
the rights of the minorities; 

And to serve willingly and faithfully in our armed forces 
and in the production effort in time of emergency and need. 

While Americans are dying to defend our rights, isn’t it 
as little as we can do to live for them? 

Many of us here couldn’t fight in Korea if we wanted 
to. We may not be able to tote a rifle or a bazooka or to 
blaze away at an enemy from a tank or a battleship. But we 
have a most potent weapon we can use .. . and it can be just 
as effective. 

That weapon is the ballot! 

Millions have fought for our freedom to say what we 
please . . . to vote as we please. And it is unthinkable that 
millions of us have been so indifferent that only 51 percent 
of us made the effort to vote at the last election. 

It doesn’t matter so much how we vote. . 
vote! 

When we go into the voting booth and draw the curtains 
closed behind us, our conscience is our guide. If our mind is 
not completely made up, let us not permit that to keep us 
from going to the voting place around the corner from our 
home. Let us go into the booth, my friends, close our eyes 
for a moment. . . and ask Divine Guidance! 

In America, we can say or write what we believe. If, for 
example, we think the government is rotten, we can yell it 
from the housetops. Better still... we can effectively register 
either our opposition or our approval. 

The time for registering that opinion is now with us. Reg- 
ister! In so doing, we are not only registering our name and 
address. We are registering our inalienable right to defend 
the Constitution of the United States . . . and the freedom 
it grants us! 

Korea is only one front. Communists . . . abetted by 
socialists and fellow travelers . . . are leaving a pink slimy 
striggle across the map of the United States. 

It is incredible that while we are fighting the march of 
communism abroad, we should coddle the communists in 
our very midst. Like an octopus, communism has stretched 
out its tentacles into our schools, into our sacred institutions, 
into the governing bodies of our communities, our states, and 
now even into some of the highest offices of our federal gov- 
ernment! 

As the United States’ position in Korea became more and 
more acute, evidence mounted of our own betrayal by reds 
and pinks in high offices in Washington. 

In recent months those of us who have warned our people 
of the spread of communism in public office have been ac- 
cused of conducting “witch hunts.” We warned of the 
phony “peace petitions” distributed by communists . . . and 
we were called warmongers. 


. . - but to preserve 


. so long as we 


Warmongers! How could any people be more fervent in 
their desire for peace than America’s veterans who have felt 
the suffering of actual conflict ? 

This is no time for hysteria . 
for apathy. 

Today we are in “the Valley of Decision.”’ This is no time 
to pull our punches. 

One after another, our State Department people’s loyalty 
has been questioned. With so many good, clean living, God- 
fearing Americans to choose from, why cannot we staff our 
State Department with men whose loyalty is above any ques- 
tion? 

It is a known fact that one of the reasons for the forced 
resignation of our Secretary of Defense was his antagonism 
toward the sell-out policies of our State Department. 

And Washington is scraping the bottom of the barrel for 
replacements. 

Replacement of Dean Acheson and his pink cohorts would 
be a welcome relief to The American people. It should be 
demanded at once! 

The difficulty of proving that a State Department official 

. or a former State Department official . . . is or was a 
Soviet spy was proven in the Alger Hiss case. An extraordi- 
nary chain of favorable circumstances . . . and accidents . 
was required to convict one man, after two jury trials, of 
having “committed perjury in connection with Soviet es- 
pionage.”’ If Alger Hiss had not made the mistake of chal- 
lenging Whitaker Chambers to repeat his charge publicly so 
that he (Hiss) could sue for libel, it is doubtful that Cham- 
bers ever would ! produced the now famous “pumpkin 


. . but neither is it a time 


_ papers.” 


Our diplomacy has been party to the betrayals and in- 
trigues with communist infiltrators. 

And hisses still can be heard in the weeds that have over- 
grown other high government offices. Had we not been be- 
trayed at Pottsdam, at Teheran, at Yalta... there would 
have been no Korean crisis! 

Eight thousand miles away? No... the war is literally 
in our own back yard. In this very city there are communist 
sympathizers . . . men and women who belittle what we 
proudly call Americanism. 

Communist strategy is to undermine the morale of Amer- 
ica . . . communism a plot for conquest of the world by 
Russia. 

Propaganda is one of the lethal weapons of communism. 
It is used as deliberately as tanks or planes or guns. 

True, Russia has not openly joined the war in Korea 

. yet! Not openly. Russia’s strategy is to let its satellites 
and fellow travelers and dupes do its fighting openly. 

But Russian planes have been shot down in the Korean 
action . . . Russian planes manned by Russian flyers. And 
we have been given proof that Russian arms are being used 
by the North Koreans and that Russian officers have di- 
rected their operations. 

If we do not stop this enemy in Korea, sooner or later he 
will confront us in our own front yard! 

Then praise of the blessings handed down to us by our 
Constitution will be too late. Speaking as we think . . 
ing as we please .. . will be things of the past. 

The time for apologetic Americanism is gone forever . 
unless we want to succumb to militant communism! We need 
at once to arm ourselves with a burning fervor for our own 
ideals and principles and quit for all time trying to compro- 
mise them with expediency. 

We are either right or wrong. If we are right . . . and 
we know we ARE right! ... then let us go all the way in 
championing the righteousness of the cause of Freedom! We 
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must be just as aggressive in promoting that cause as the 
Russians have been in seeking to impose the concept of com- 
munism on the rest of the world. We must launch an all-out 
Americanism offensive ... and hold it! 

The first step in a new militant Americanism world of- 
fensive must be a definition of an American foreign policy in 
keeping with our belief our rightness and with our de- 
termination to make that rightness prevail. We need a new 
declaration of positive Americanism objectives so that our 
position will be unmistakably clear, to friend and foe alike, 
as to where we stand and for what we will fight and when. 

We cannot be militantly American if we stoop to appease- 
ment in any way on the clearly cut issue with communism. 
The American Legion and the American people would rise 
up in righteous wrath if such‘a step were even considered! 

There should be immediate riddance of any so-called states- 
men who believe that a policy of appeasement on Korea or 
Formosa can contribute to a victory for human freedom. 

‘The boys who already have died in Korea... just as those 
who died in World Wars I and II... gave their lives for 
all out victory. They have gone to the land of no return... 
and we must not abandon the principles for which they gave 
their all. 

‘The foundation for a new American policy should be: 

!. Extend our Monroe Doctrine to embrace the free 
areas of the world which desire such protection! 

2. Apply ruthless economic sanctions upon Russia. In at- 
tacking Russia with economic sanctions we should immediate- 
ly demand the abrogation or clarification of the existing 
non-aggression pacts between England and Russia, and France 
and Russia. We must know who are our friends . . . and 


who is our enemy. We must not again see American materials _ 


coming back in the shape of bullets and bombs to kill our 
vouth, as they did at Pearl Harbor... and as they have in 
Korea! 


3. Withdraw American recognition of Soviet Russia. Such 


recognition has been opposed by The American Legion since 
1922! 

4. Abrogate the Yalta Pact and any other agreements 
Russia has broken. 

5. Go on the offensive in the unconventional warfare 
against communism everywhere. We cannot afford to en- 
gage in any more satellite wars as preliminaries should there 
be a final showdown with Russia! 

6. Make communism a crime in the United States. 

7. Adopt a program of Universal Military Training, as 
security insurance for our nation and survival insurance for 
our young men. 

We cannot sell our ideals abroad if they die at home! 

The rejuvenation of the American commonwealth begins 
with each individual who makes up the whole . . . with each 
of you seated in this auditorium ... with your families, with 
your personal ethics . . . and in turn with the great tide 
created by the pulling together of 150 million Americans 

“for God and Country!” 

This observance of Constitution Day marks an achieve- 
ment. But it is not sufficient that we rest upon the laurels 
earned by others who met the tests of their time and passed 
on to their descendants the good things they had created 
and retained. 

Ours is the responsibility of living up to that heritage, 
protecting it in our generation, refining and improving and 
adding, so that in the time of those who follow it may be 
er 

“Let us follow the ways of our forefathers who built and 
maintained this state, and by their courage and wisdom passed 
it on to us.” 

And in the words of the immortal Lincoln .. . 

“This nation, under God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom, and government of the people, BY the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth!” 


FOR THIS WE FIGHT! 


The Thirty-eighth Parallel and Beyond 


WINNING THE PEACE IN KOREA 
By GUY M. GILLETTE, United States Senator from Iowa 
Delivered over Station IWGM, Chicago, Illinois, August 26, 1950 


- HANK you. Good evening, fellow citizens of the 
Midwest. My primary purpose this evening is to call 
attention to the one weapon that is in shortest supply 

for the war in Korea: a positive program for Korea when 

the war has ended. 

We and the world know what we are fighting against in 
Korea: armed Communist aggression. But so far, nobody, 
neither ‘ourselves, nor our allies, nor the neutrals, nor our 
enemies know what we are fighting for. 

Neither the United States Government nor any of the 
United Nations associated with it in this peace-enforcement 
ente rprise has yet come forth with even a general statement 
of aims, let alone a point- -by-point program to be followed 
when military victory is won. Yet the war is over 2 months 
old—9 weeks to be exact. 

All energy has been concentrated up to now—neces- 
sarily | think—on the desperate struggle to prevent the de- 
fending forces from being driven into the sea by the superior 
mass of invading North Koreans. 

Yet, without a statement of peace aims that is both lofty 
in conception and simple for anyone to understand, without 


an adequate plan for Korea when the Communist invasion 
has been crushed—all that is gained through military suc- 
cess can be lost through political failure. The peoples of 
Asia—of all the world—are watching us in Korea; and by 
our actions, far more than by our words, they are judging 
where their interest lies. The Asiatic peoples are making 
up their minds whether alliance with us, submission to com- 
munism, or neutrality in the world conflict is the course for 
them to follow. If the wavering Asiatic nations, among 
whom Soviet propaganda is daily sowing doubt and sus- 
picion of America’s purpose, can be shown by our actions in 
Korea that alliance with us is the road to independence and 
higher standards of living, then we will have gained far 
more by the fight in Korea than merely the stopping of 
Communist aggression. If, however, action to halt Com- 
munist aggression in a country is to mean only slaughter 
and devastation, followed by years of misery and foreign 
occupation, the rest of Asia may draw the conclusion that 
they want nothing more to do with us, and will turn away 
to neutrality or even to hostility and communism. 
Military victory itself may be far more difficult to obtain 
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— if the Korean people and the soldiers in the southern and 
northern Korean armies do not know clearly what the end 
of fighting will bring for them. Finally, our own hard- 
fighting troops and our people here at home need and de- 
serve a higher goal to believe in and fight for, than simply 
the dogged fulfillment of a UN Security Council directive 
to repel armed invasion. 

The onrush of the attacker is beginning to slow, and, 
barring new unforeseeable catastrophe, will be stopped in 
its tracks before long. The process of building our strength 
in men and equipment for the counter-offensive toward the 
north is already under way. Unless heavy reinforcements 
for the North Koreans suddenly arrived from another Com- 
munist satellite or from the Soviet Union itself, or unless 
the deadlock in negotiation at the UN is unexpectedly 
broken soon, the American troops and those of the other 
UN members now being sent to join them will, sometime 
this fall and winter, commence the great drive to sweep the 
Communists back to the thirty-eighth parallel. 

Already people are beginning to ask: Should the UN 
forces pursue the Communists beyond that  thirty-eighth 
parallel, the artificial dividing line separating North and 
South Korea, and go on into Communist territory right up 
to the Manchurian border and along the northeastern sea- 
coast strip that reaches to the Siberian border a few miles 
below the strategic Russian port of Vladivostok? 

The Security Council’s order called on the North Koreans 
to cease hostilities and withdraw behind the thirty-eighth 
parallel. If, seeing themselves ultimately threatened with 
defeat, the Communists should now or a few months hence 
choose to obey that original directive, will that satisfy the 
members of the Security Council, or will they feel, as the 
American delegate, Mr. Austin, has already hinted the 
United States Government feels, that ending the breach of 
peace in Korea also requires ending the possibility of its 
being breached again? And if the UN authorizes its forces 
to cross into North Korea and occupy that part of the coun- 
try, what will the Russians do? Might they not decide, 
then and there, to bar the way with Soviet troops, and 
confront us with the fatal choice of either going no far- 
ther north or of entering openly into the first phase of the 
third world war? 

These are questions that are worrying your Government 
and the other members of the United Nations. These are 
questions that we all will be required to think through in 
the weeks ahead. 

I do not see how we can justify the agony and sacrifice 
of our men in Korea by agreeing to stop at the thirty-eighth 
parallel, and thus restore the very conditions which have 
just led to this outbreak of armed invasion. Until new facts 
are presented to me, and until the Russians have given some 
clear sign of what they will do, I can only say, on the basis 
of what I know now, that the United Nations must decide 
to end the division of Korea once and for all, and the United 
States must press for this decision at the UN meetings. 
This is the time to unite Korea, as the UN General As- 
sembly has been urging for three long years, under one 
democratically elected government, in a republic that is 
independent of all great-power domination, whether Ameri- 
can, Russian, Chinese, or any other. If the Russians under- 
stand in time that this is to be the UN’s decision, they may 
think twice before moving in their troops to re-occupy the 
northern half of Korea. 

Once we decide the question of the thirty-eighth parallel, 
we will have decided our over-all political aim in the Korean 
war: reunification, under UN auspices, of the two parts of 
the country, reintegration of the industrial northern half 


and the agricultural southern half, reestablishment of an 
all-Korean, self-government, viable state of 30,000,000 
Koreans. 

But I do not for a moment believe that this is enough. 
After all, unification by itself would have been at least one 
of the results of a successful Communist conquest from the 
north. On the matter of unification, oddly enough, all 
Koreans are probably agreed. The differences among them 
lie in what kind of a state that united Korea shall be. 

Therefore, to the extent that we can spell out now— 
and by “we” I mean the United Nations as well as the 
United States—what sort of Korea we intend to bring into 
being when the war ends, we shall succeed in stating the 
purposes for which this war is being fought. 

I want to propose some basic principles that I believe 
must govern our program for Korea, principles that should 
lie behind every political and diplomatic pronouncement on 
Korea that we make henceforth and that we should guide 
every military, and nonmilitary action in Korea that we 
take. 

If we adopt these principles we may find to our own sur- 
prise that there in Korea lies open to our grasp the great 
opportunity for which we have been prayerfully and hope- 
fully waiting: The opportunity to seize the initiative in the 
world from the Russians. By what we do to settle the 
Korean conflict, the world will know whether we have 
shifted from a negative program of sheer anticommunism 
to a positive program for the independence and prosperity 
of peoples everywhere. We can set the pattern for all Asia, 
and even offer the first glimmer of promise to the subjugated 
peoples of the Soviet Union itself. 

Starting with the fundamental objective of a united 
Korea, the UN program for Korea should provide for the 
achievement of—at the very least—the following political, 
economic, and social aims: 

First. It goes without saying that immediate relief and 
complete rehabilitation will be vital. A rebuilt Korea is the 
primary test of UN effectiveness. If liberation from com- 
munism is to mean devastation of one’s country so terrible 
that repairs take a generation, the lesson others may draw 
will be disastrous for us. We should state flatly, at once, 
that all physical damage to public or private property, 
whether done by the Communists or by the UN forces, will 
be speedily and wholly repaired. 

Second. We must guarantee the Korean people liberty, 
including independence from all outside control. 

We must make it crystal clear that we don’t want Korea 
as a military base, and that we shall not permit Russia to 
use it as such. The UN must guarantee that no great 
power will exercise direct or indirect control over the united 
Korean republic. And while UN forces are still in Korea, 
basic steps must be taken to assure individual freedom in a 
society based on the fundamental rights of the human being. 

Third. We must guarantee the Koreans security. The 
function of security is to defend liberty. It must mean 
security against both external aggression and internal totali- 
tarian revolt. The UN must guarantee the frontiers of 
united Korea, perhaps by neutralizing a strip 10 to 30 miles 
deep, along the land borders, into which no Korean troops 
and no troops of big powers can enter, to be guarded and 
patrolled by a strong UN police composed of elements from 
smaller, preferably Asiatic UN countries. Thus sealed oft 
from penetration or attack, Korea would be as secure as a 
nation can be in the present permanent world crisis. At the 
same time, the Russians would be assured that Korea is not 
to be a jumping-off place for any non-Soviet power against 
Vladivostok and the Siberian east. 
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Korea’s internal security problem will be what to do 
with the thousands of defeated Communist troops and guer- 
rillas who do not escape across the borders. Can the UN 
permit them to be shot en masse? Or can they be held in 
special camps in Korea or on some Pacific island and undergo 
a stiff course of reindoctrination and reorientation before 
being paroled on good behavior? If the war is to be short- 
ened, North Korea’s soldiers must be offered some choice 
but death—but their leaders and war criminals must be 
told they face trial before an international tribunal. 

fourth, the UN economic program for united Korea 
must demonstrate what we can do in an area once the Com- 
munists are driven out. This means we must stimulate 
prosperity wherever poverty now prevails, raise standards of 
living, increase productivity of land and factory, encourage 


capital investment, train people in technical skills, assure 
trading possibilities abroad, expand enormously the exchange 
of students to admit thousands of Koreans for training here 
and in Europe. Korean prosperity will make that area the 
envy and model of Asia. 

Finally, our fifth guiding principle must be to help the 
Koreans in all ways possible to build themseves a society 
of opportunity for all the people—education, fruitful em- 
ployment, ownership of the land they till, a better future 
for youth than the oldsters have had. 

All these are essential parts, briefly outlined in the short 
time I have, of the positive program for Korea that we must 
have as our peace aim when the fighting has stopped over 
there. This is the weapon we need most to win and secure 
the victory. 


The Main Idea 


THE MOST INDISPENSABLE TOOL OF ALL 
By DR. PAUL SWAIN HAVENS, President, Wilson College 
Delivered at the Opening Convocation of Wilson College's 81st Year, Chambersburg, Pa., September 20, 1950 


HE summer months have brought home forcibly two 

facts. The first is that Communism is no longer con- 

tent to make war with propaganda only but is now 
ready to use armed force. Gradually, perhaps too gradually, 
we are realizing that we shall have to embark upon a mili- 
tary economy and a state of military preparedness which 
will last for many years. It is still difficult to see the full 
implications of Korea, but everyone can see that they are 
grave indeed. 

The second fact which has become amost painfully ap- 
parent this summer is that the United States is looked to 
for leadership by the entire free world. This is a solemn 
responsibility, bringing with it a task of great, even un- 
known, magnitude. Moreover, we in this country are not 
yet accustomed to the idea, and there are some among us 
who, not wishing to assume the responsibilities of leading 
the Western World in its continuing fight for freedom, 
would close their eyes to the whole problem. Indeed, we 
are in many ways ill-prepared for our task. The campaign 
in Korea has demonstrated our military weakness. We are 
vrievously in need of a concerted national policy. Even in 
high places there is ignorance of what is expected of us, 
and the man in the street knows so little about the com- 
plicated problem of keeping the peace of the world that our 
statesmen get little guidance from informed public opinion. 

The free nations of which we so suddenly find ourselves 
the leader are confused by the many voices which they hear 
from the United States. Although they generally applauded 
our prompt action in Korea, they are now bewildered when 
they discover that the declared policy of the State Depart- 
ment is publicly repudiated by the Secretary of the Navy, 
who would urge us on to a preventive war, and later by 
the Commander of the allied forces in Japan, who formulates 
a policy of his own with respect to Formosa. Our friends 
are astounded also by our proposal to make a loan to the 
Franco Government in Spain, although we have hitherto 
been foremost among the nations that have sought to ostra- 
cize Franco as a Fascist. It is hard for some of our friends 
to reconcile our apparent eagerness to re-arm western Ger- 
many with our policy of reducing the industrial potential 
of that nation; to reconcile our championing of the Schu- 
man Plan with our determined eftort to liquidate economic 
cartels. 


We, like our friends outside, are confused by the many 
voices that we hear and the contradictions that arise on all 
sides. We are confused by a vocal congressman who, on 
little or no evidence, accuses others of being enemies of 
their country. We are confused by the deep-seated bitter- 
ness between Democrats and Republicans and by the elec- 
tion charges that we hear. We are bound to wonder 
whether, even in this time of crisis, men are not playing 
for votes with national policies—agriculture, prices, wages, 
rent controls, even military preparedness. We are distressed 
when one group tells us that repressive legislation will crush 
Communism in this country and another group assures us 
that such legislation will only drive Communism under- 
ground, making it the more dangerous; and we naturally 
wonder whether Communism can be combatted at all by 
legislation. 

If this is a confused time, we may take some comfort 
from the men who founded this nation. They, too, lived in 
a time of stress and of many voices. It was as hard for 
them as it is for us to distinguish the main ideas toward 
which they wished to work. But they recognized that their 
task was to discover the main ideas—political, religious, 
and economic—upon which a new nation could be founded, 
to embody them in an agreement, and to win acceptante of 
that agreement. Our task now, like theirs, is to find the 
main idea and to hold it, to see through propaganda, to get 
to the center of a problem without being ambushed on the 
periphery. 

Please do not think that these thoughts have little or no 
bearing upon our life here. They have a most fundamental 
bearing. For one of the chief goals of libera! education is 
learning how to penetrate to the main idea and then to 
hold it. This achievement is more important than learning 
all the formulae, rules of grammar, irregular verbs, and 
dates in the world. The power to penetrate to the main 
idea is the hall-mark of a liberally educated person, and 
without it no person, even if he has attended college for 
forty years, is liberally educated. 

How does one arrive at the main ideas? Certainly not 
by following the Pathological Theory of Learning. “I was 
exposed to chemistry, but it didn’t take,”’ says the student, 
thus suggesting that a judicious exposure at a certain age 
to a certain subject is somewhat like exposure to measles in 
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childhood; something that one may do in order to avoid 
greater complications at a later age. But when nothing 
happens, one rejoices in one’s immunity and forgets the mat- 
ter forevermore. 

The way to arrive at the main idea is to ask such a ques- 
tion as this: “What did I learn by studying chemistry— 
or physics, or biology? What did I see reflected in that 
mirror of the way in which the physical universe is built, 
how it works, what it means; what did I see reflected there 
of its orderliness, of its economy, and of its beauty?” Or 
if one is studying Greek or Latin or German, this is the 
kind of question that leads to the main idea: “What did 
I see in that mirror of the mind of a great people, their 
interests and primary concerns, the way in which they ap- 
proach their problems and solve them; what did I see of 
their strength and limitation, their contribution to man’s 
knowledge and to his stature as man?” This is to use the 
subject matter not merely as something to learn and recite, 
but as a means of understanding, as a means of penetrating 
to the main idea. Compared to this genuine method of 
education, the collection of courses and the accumulation of 
credits appear as precisely what they are, a form of aca- 
demic bookkeeping. 

But a word of caution is in order. This is a mechanical 
age, and it is sometimes frightening to observe the naive 
faith which some people place in mechanism. If we are 
going to try to discover the main ideas, we must not mis- 
take the mechanism for the thing we really seek through 
the use of the mechanism, the motion for the attainment, 
the means for the end. We must be careful not to lose sight 
of what we are trying to do in the hurry and pressure of 
doing it. In campus parlance, we must not mistake papers, 
exams, writtens, quizes, even faithful attendance at class, 


for the knowledge and the understanding—the main ideas— 
that these devices are meant to help us to gain and to hold. 
Attend to these things, of course, for they have their im- 


portance. But they are only means; the end is the main 
idea. 
I am often annoyed, and I am sure that many of you 


are, by the assertion sometimes made that a liberal educa- 
tion leads nowhere. It is important to recognize that that 
assertion is nearly always made by a person who does not 
know what liberal education is; by a person who perhaps 
mistakes the examination and all the other mechanisms for 
the real thing, which is the penetration to the main idea. 
For the fact is that liberal education, far from leading no- 
where, leads everywhere. It leads into every useful walk 
of life, into every type of gainful employment. For certain 
tasks you will, of course, need certain tools. You can get 
many of these tools in the process of gaining a liberal edu- 
cation, and some of them you can get els :where—on the 
job, in summer vacations, in graduate and _ professional 
schools. But a liberal education embarked upon in the right 
way gives you the best and the most indispensable tool of 
all: a mind trained to think, a mind trained to see and to 
hald the main ideas. 

No one who enters college to discover the main ideas 
need leave without finding them. The inner enlightenment, 
the well-founded confidence, and the deepened understand- 
ing that the discovery of them brings represent the greatest 
gift and the greatest goal of liberal education. I end as I 
began: our world needs these things more than at any time 
in history. They are not a luxury to be reserved for a for- 
tunate few who have time to pursue them. They 
utter essential to the maintenance of a free world. 


are an 


Oil Competition in the Midwest 


COMPETITION THE ONLY SOUND PROTECTION OF PEOPLE'S 


INTEREST 


By ROBERT E. WILSON, Chairman of the Board of Directors, Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
Delivered at the 47th Semi-Annual Meeting of the National Petroleum Association, Cleveland, Ohio, April 13, 1950 


E have come a long way—your association and my 

company—since that day nearly forty-eight years 

ago when your founders met in Pittsburgh and 
signed their declaration of independence. The record of 
their meeting is in guarded language. But everybody knew 
its purpose was to unite independent refiners for protection 
against each other and more especially against (and I quote 
from Fay Dow’s History) “the Octopus—merciless, greedy, 
controlling almost 90 per cent of the industry and still 
insatiable.” 

Your charter said that your association was “formed to 
foster, protect and promote the welfare and interests of 
persons engaged in the refining of petroleum and its prod- 
ucts... by combining the intelligence and influence of mem- 
bers against imposition and fraud, . by bringing about 
greater uniformity and certainty in " business connections 
and by establishing closer lines of business association among 
the members.” 

In his history Fay Dow frankly revealed twenty-three 
years ago that the founders of N.P.A. originally tried for 
nearly two years an experiment in collusive setting of Prices 
on some products. That experiment fell apart because “some 
of .the members were not strictly adhering to the recom- 


mendations of the Executive Committee 
prices.” So on June 3, 1904, your attempt to fix prices was 
forever abandoned. Similar attempts by other groups long 
ago met similar fates in our highly competitive industry. 


in the matter of 


Whuy Price-Fixinc FABLE PErsists 


Despite this, a recent opinion survey showed that about 
half the population held the amazing misconception that 
prices of petroleum products are set, even today, by collusion 
among the oil companies. There are perhaps three reasons 
for that misconception. One is the frequent repetition of 
such charges by demagogues and by others unfriendly to 
free enterprise. A second is that, in a truly competitive mar- 
ket, prices on products of similar quality inescapably tend 
to be similar, and to meet changes either up or down, with 
little delay. A third reason may be the disparaging way in 
which we competitors habitually refer to .““price-cutters” as 
though they were violating some gentleman’s agreement. This 
attitude is understandable, because established marketers 
naturally dislike to see prices or margins reduced. Those 
who start reductions are generally those who, due to lack 
of acceptance, find they cannot otherwise penetrate a market 
or expand their sales to the extent desired. 
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However, I doubt if there is any company in our busi- 
ness that has not frequently cut prices in one way or another. 
Price-cutting is one way in which the public reaps the bene- 
fits of progress in the reduction of the costs of making and 
distributing products. Its prevalence in America marks the 
essential difterence between our free competitive enter- 
prise and the European cartelization practices that have 
proven so inimical to progress. Despite their dislike of price- 
cutting, business men have long since learned that agree- 
ments to maintain prices are not only illegal and contrary 
to sound public policy, but are unenforceable and_inef- 
fective, as they proved to be so early in N.P.A. history. 

lf | were to say that our industry would be unwilling 
to make price-fixing agreements, even if they were legal, 
I might be challenged were it not for one significant histori- 
cal fact. In N.R.A. days, when the government actually 
urged industry to fix minimum prices, our industry was 
one that vigorously resisted the idea. ‘The opposition was 
not because we did not want or need higher prices in those 
depression years but because we were opposed to price-fixing 
in principle, and also because we knew that such agreements, 
even under government sanction and promise of enforce- 
ment, could not be made effective in an industry as highly 
competitive as ours. Competition cannot and should not be 
escaped in our free land. 

It is about competition that I am to speak today. But not 
in the abstract. | want to present a case history. I know 
of no better way to illustrate how the free working of 
economic laws prevents monopoly and provides opportunity 
for growth of the efficient and for entry into the business 
of men with new ideas. Many, indeed, make their entry 
with little more than the willingness to work hard in help- 
ing to meet our country’s growing needs for oil. 


I. Srory oF STANDARD Oi, Company (INDIANA) 


Let me first brief the story of our company. In 1885 
crude oil too sulfurous to make good kerosene was found 
near Lima, Ohio. ‘The National Transit Company built a 
pipeline to carry it to Chicago where it could be sold as 
fuel to burn under factory boilers. 

\ chemist by the name of Herman Frasch soon invented 
the copper oxide process for taking sulfur out of crude. 
The Standard Oil of that day bought the Frasch patents, 
employed Frasch to perfect the process, and decided to build 
a refinery near the Chicago end of the pipeline. ‘Thus our 
very start was based largely on technology, as is our status 
today. 

On June 18, 1889, they incorporated us as an Indiana 
subsidiary, having already started building a refinery at 
Whiting, Indiana, that was very large for that time. There 
were then fewer than 100 refineries in the United States. 
‘There was no important refinery west of Lima, Ohio. 

At first the Whiting output was sold mainly to jobbers 
and other marketers already established in the area who 
had been buying from refineries farther east. Branch sales 
offices were opened in seven places in Illinois and Wisconsin 
in 1889. More were opened in Minnesota and in Manitoba, 
Canada, in 1892; in North Dakota, 1893; lowa, Missouri, 
Nebraska, and Kansas, 1896; Michigan and Indiana, 1899; 
South Dakota, 1918; Montana, Colorado, and Wyoming 
in 1930. I shall not in this brief sketch recount the de- 
tails of our early wthdrawal from Nebraska and later 
return, or of the withdrawal from Manitoba. Nor need we 
consider how our subsidiaries have spread in late years into 
many other states. 

While I may, for convenience, refer to the original ten 
or eleven states, or even to the total of fifteen in which we 





now market under the Standard Oil name, as “our terri- 
tory” or “Standard of Indiana territory,” you will soon see 
from my narrative that a more accurate description would 
be “your happy hunting ground.” 

Up to 1900 the only important sources of crude for the 
Midwest were the Appalachian and Lima-Indiana fields, 
though some minor discoveries had been made in Illinois, 
Kansas, North Texas, and Oklahoma. In the first decade of 
the new century, discoveries increased rapidly in the Mid- 
continent, and more oil was found in Illinois. Standard found 
it desirable to build a refinery at Sugar Creek, Missouri, in 
1904 to handle Midcontinent crudes and another at Wood 
River, Illinois, in 1908 to utilize the new Illinois crude. 
Whiting began getting Midcontinent crude by pipeline in 
1906. m 

As late as 1909, 86 per cent of the oil, wells in the 
country were still east of the Mississippi and only 13 per cent 
in the Midcontinent and California. But with Cushing field 
discovered in 1912 and Healdton in 1913, the oil compasss 
swung sharply to the west. Thereafter the Midcontinent was 
the principal source of oil for the Midwest. 


“‘UNSCRAMBLING Eccs” IN DISSOLUTION 


Up to 1911 all the Standard Oil companies were part of 
one organization. With the dissolution in that year Standard 
of Indiana became as independent of the other Standard 
companies as are any of the companies represented here today. 

The dissolution was aptly described as trying to unscramble 
eggs. In many cases refineries were left without crude or 
markets. Pipelines had neither assured supplies nor firm de- 
mand. The situation might well have been disastrous for 
many units had it not been that the demand for oil was 
growing so rapidly that nearly every facility was needed. 
Some of the old Standard companies were later bought out 
by independents, such as Marland, Texas, and Sinclair. A 
very few were permitted to reunite, where their doing so 
was clearly in the public interest. But the dissolution really 
was a dissolution. As the Federal —Trade Commission stated 
as long ago as 1927, “There is no longer unity of control 
of these companies through community of interest.” 

Whatever the merits or demerits of the drastic remedy 
then applied, there is no doubt but that many of us owe 
our present jobs to the action in which your association 
played a not inconsiderable part, and for that let us convey 
our belated thanks! Although you helped make our company 
an orphan by the dissolution, you helped also to make it a 
vigorous independent in all that the name connotes. 

For one thing, the dissolution helped to speed up develop- 
ment of the Burton cracking process—undoubtedly the most 
significant of all applications of chemistry and physics in the 
petroleum industry. Dr. Burton had seen that Henry Ford’s 
dream of cheap automobiles for everyone could not be re- 
alized without a more abundant supply of gasoline. He had 
tried to get money from the old Standard Board in New 
York to build pressure stills to carry out his process for 
doubling the yield of gasoline from crude. The Board had 
viewed his idea dimly. Members told him he “would blow 
the whole state of Indiana into Lake Michigan.” Possibly 
the fact that the Indiana subsidiary was about to be divorced 
from the parent was also a factor in their decision not to 
provide the money. But when our company became inde- 
pendent, its new Board, “feeling their oats,” quickly took 
the risk. Cracking passed from research to commercial stage. 


LicENSING PoLicy STIMULATES PROGRESS 


Secrecy had long been the order of the day between com- 
petitive refiners. What would have happened if our company 
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had tried to keep the cracking process for its exclusive use? 
Would the company have retained for a longer time its 
then high percentage of the gasoline business, or would com- 
petitors only have acted more rapidly in developing improved 
cracking processes, as they did later anyway? ‘The historical 
fact is that after some preliminary hesitation S$.O.1. licensed 
the process to all who desired it. This was fortunate for the 
nation, because a tremendous wartime demand for gasoline 
soon developed which could not have been met without crack- 
ing. Though some of Standard’s early licenses contained a 
covenant against selling cracked gasoline in its territory, 
these covenants were never enforced and soon were elimi- 
nated. Thus was set an important precedent that the industry 
has followed almost without exception. That getting away 
from secrecy and promptly licensing new processes stimulated 
tremendously the rate of progress of other new developments 
and set a practical pattern for their widespread use. Its in- 
fluence continues in today’s liberal licensing policies and the 
rapid adoption of new processes by our industry. 

In that momentous decade from 1910 to 1920 the automo- 
bile caused another big forward step. Since early in the cen- 
tury Standard’s horse drawn tank wagons had been traveling 
the dirt roads, delivering products directly to farmers and 
garages. But now the market for gasoline and lubricants for 
“tin lizzies’ was outgrowing itself in the cities. In 1913 
Standard built a service station in Minneapolis. The cost 
(you'll enjoy this) : $551.83. The next year it built twenty- 
three, and the year after that thirty-nine. By the end of 1920, 
1,155 stations were handling Standard products. 


$.O.1. 


So far, the Indiana company had concentrated on refining 
and marketing. But during World War I it had consider- 
able difficulty obtaining all the crude its refineries wanted. 
In 1917 it bought its first crude oil production and built it 
up substantially during the ‘twenties. Even so, there were 
times in 1920 and 1922 when Standard stations were entire- 
ly out of gasoline. The market was growing too fast. And 
no wonder! Registrations of automotive vehicles climbed 
from 8,000 in 1900 to 468,000 in 1910, to 9,000,000 in 
1920, and to 26,000,000 in 1930, and on up to 44,000,000 
today. We couldn’t keep up with the thirst of automotive 
engines for gasoline, even though we rapidly expanded our 
marketing outlets. At the start of 1912 we had 1,407 bulk 
plants and no service stations selling our products. By the 
end of 1930 there were 4,277 bulk plants and 9,412 serv- 
ice stations (including authorized agency stations). 

The depression years of the thirties hit our business hard. 
Although there were only two years in which consumption 
of products declined throughout the nation, our sales volume 
declined steadily from 1930 through 1933 and was not ahead 
of 1930 until 1936. Our own gasoline volume did not re- 
turn to the 1930 level until 1940! 

This was also the decade in which chain store tax laws 
forced us to abandon direct operation of service stations 
and lease them out to dealers. 

It was in this decade that we made our greatest advances 
in discovering and acquiring crude production. The Stano- 
lind companies were formed and made much progress toward 
the important position they occupy today in production and 
crude purchasing operations. 

The history of the last ten years is familiar to all of you. 
Our company spent most of them, like all the industry, 
striving to meet, first, the war demands for its products and 
then the great postwar growth in civilian demand. That 
period has been one of expanding production, and building 
of transportation and refining facilities, so as to enable us 
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to have larger supplies of better products. The building of 
marketing outlets has been rather neglected. We couldn't 
do everything at once. However, in total assets our con- 
solidated company is today about twice as large as it was 
at the end of 1940, and product sales of the parent com- 
pany are nearly 60 per cent larger than they were then. 
That would sound like terrific growth in most industries— 
but it is a little less than the growth of the oil business 
generally over that period. 


Il ENtry AND GrowTH OF COMPETITORS 


Up to this point I have barely mentioned our competitors. 
Let me now review their growth in the Midwest. As I have 
said, the Whiting refinery was the first in this great area. 
As our company started selling to the jobbers and dealers 
of that day it had little competition. Allan Jackson, who 
was vice president of sales of our company from 1920 to 
1941, recalls that when he joined Standard in 1896 our 
principal competitors were the National Refining Company, 
of Cleveland; Scofield, Shurmer, & Teagle, of Cleveland, 
later bought out by Standard, with Walter Teagle as one 
of the principal assets; the Greenslade Oil Company, at 
Detroit; the North-western Oil Company, at St. Paul; the 
Van Tilberg Oil Company, at Minneapolis; and the Stoll 
Oil Company, at Louisville. Other early competitors re- 
called by Amos Ball, another retired vice president of sales, 
were the Penn Oil Supply Company, of Rock Island, Il- 
linois; the S. L. Collins Oil Tank Line, of Knoxville, lowa; 
and the Marshall Oil Company, of Marshalltown, Iowa. 
These last were jobbers buying mostly from Pennsylvania 
refiners. Presumably their sources were some of the com- 
panies that later formed your association. 

Mr. Jackson relates, as typical of the weakness of com- 
petition in that early period, that when he went to Man- 
kato as manager in 1905, Standard was the only marketer 
in an area comprising most of Southwest Minnesota. But 
soon competing refiners were shipping barrels of kerosene 
into this area and, later, carloads of barrels. In lowa the 
story was similar. Sometimes the competitors’ barrels came 
in by carloads, and Standard salesmen had to resort to des- 
perate methods to hold their business against cut prices and 
against, stories of better quality products. Even with most 
of the business in their hands, the Standard men were be- 
ginning to have to sell against real competition. 

In passing we should note that the early story of com- 
petition in the sale of lubricating oils is quite different. 
From the beginning Standard encountered strong competi- 
tion for its lubes. Most of the competitive oils were produced 
in Pennsylvania, and Pennsylvania oils had acquired an ex- 
cellent reputation. Because the handling of lubes was a 
rather high-priced package business, the transportation factor 
was less important than in the case of kerosene and gasoline, 
and relatively little capital was required. So for years the 
battle went on. Our eventual decision was that if the pub- 
lic wanted Pennsylvania lubes, we had better sell them also. 
From that decision stems our present distribution of Quaker 
State oils along with our own brands. 


We ComPETE WITH THOUSANDS 


Similarly, in sales of heating oils, industrial oils, and 
specialties of all kinds we have had to match our capacities 
and wits with more and more competitors, who today are 
numbered in the thousands. Our percentage of the market 
in the other major products has also undergone a long decline. 

A report of a special commissioner of the Kansas Supreme 
Court in 1911 said that independent (i.e., non-Standard) 
refiners furnished only 9.5 per cent of all oil and gas prod- 
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ucts sold in Kansas in 1906, 18 per cent in 1907, 21 per 
cent in 1908, and 26 per cent in 1909. Today independents 
probably furnish around 80 per cent. 

In spite of the fact that Standard had almost a monopoly 
of refining in the early years of the century, the other re- 
finers who were doing business in that era seemed to get 
along very well, and their number was steadily growing. 
Only last March the Kanotex Refining Company celebrated 
its forty-fifth anniversary in Arkansas City, Kansas. It started 
operations in that period when Standard had nearly all the 
business in Kansas. Through all the years since, it has en- 
joyed a substantial business and prospered in direct compe- 
tition with S.O.1. That is only one example of many. 


Competition Gets REALLY ‘TOUGH 


‘The advent of really tough competition, according to 
Jackson, was in 1912. That was the year Cushing field was 
discovered. Its large flush production stimulated the growth 
of many independent companies, including Sinclair’s prede- 
cessor company. It put the Texas Company in business in 
a big way in Midwestern territory—and marked the begin- 
ning of other competition. Flush production in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and ‘Texas in those days spawned many a min- 
now that has since become a big fish in the petroleum 
aquarium. Producers clamored to sell their crude to the 
established refiners, who lacked the capacity to handle it 
all. So the producers found financing and built their own 
refineries close to the fields. They sent their salesmen through 
the Midwest offering their products at cut prices. The 
sellers’ market had become a buyers’ market too fast for the 
older companies. Competition grew like mushrooms after a 
warm rain. 

When the new refiners couldn't find jobber, to handle 
their products they appointed local draymen as their agents 
and shipped oil to them in iron barrels. Many draymen and 
others became jobbers and prospered. Some eventually built 
their own refineries. There have always been times when 
other branches of the business seemed to be more profitable 
than one’s own. Producers built refineries and bought out 
jobbers. Or jobbers built refineries, and developed or bought 
their own production. If their ventures were timely, they 
benefited by the efhciencies and greater certainties of in- 
teyrated operation. 

One can easily see how freely competitors have entered 
this market in the last half century. The Texas Company, 
“Started on a shoestring” at Spindletop in 1901, began busi- 
ness in Oklahoma in 1907, Missouri and Illinois in 1910, 
Minnesota in 1912,and Colorado, Wyoming, and Indiana 
in 1913, and is today the fourth largest company in the busi- 
ness. 

The Sinclair company was not incorporated until 1916, 
but its predecessor companies entered Kansas in 1909, Okla- 
homa in 1910, Illinois in 1911. 

Pure Oil, started at Cabin Creek, West Virginia, became 
a serious competitor when it bought another Pure Oil Com- 
pany at Minneapolis in 1921—and is now all over the place. 


Iex-AFFILIATE Is STRONG For Now 
Socony-Vacuum represents, of course, a merger of two 
former Standard subsidiaries. Spectacularly, it has become 
one of our principal competitors in the last score of years 
trong local companies with which we earlier 
fought many battles. White Star in Michigan, Wadhams 
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in Wisconsin, White Eagle in the Missouri Valley, and 
Lubrite in Missouri and Illinois are examples. 

On the other hand, there are many smaller companies 
that began as producers or refiners in the Midcontinent and 
have grown enormously—such companies as_ Barnsdall, 
Champlin, Deep Rock, Globe, Lion, Mid-Continent, Skelly, 
and many others. 

Phillips had some small sales operations in Kansas in 1919, 
got started elsewhere about 1920, and expanded vigorously 
throughout the Midwest in 1928 and 1929. A colorful inci- 
dent will indicate some of the competition we have had 
with Phillips. According to a story that circulates in our 
organization, Frank Phillips developed some resentment over 
the fact that our products were being sold at a small service 
station near his main office in Bartlesville, Oklahoma. Notic- 
ing an account we had at Eighth Street and Michigan Ave- 
nue, a block from our main office, he instructed his sales de- 
partment to “get it.’ They put on the pressure and did so. 

Resentment then developed in the breast of our vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales as he passed the new Phillips account 
on his daily walks to and from the office. With authoriza- 
tion from dynamic Edward G. Seubert, he directed members 
of our sales department to go after some Phillips accounts. 
And they put on the pressure and did so. 


DouHeERTY ENTERS THE FIGHT 


Henry Doherty looked over the walls of his utility busi- 
ness in 1917 and decided the oil industry offered opportunities 
for his engineering and financial skill. By 1917 his Cities 
Service was competitive with our company in Kansas, by 
1919 in South Dakota, and by 1920 in Missouri. And every- 
where we go today we see its green emblems. 

From older beginnings Gulf “invaded” our territory in 
1930. Sun moved into the eastern part as early as 1899. 

Shell was in the Midcontinent as early as 1912 as the 
Roxana Petroleum Company. Gradually it branched out 
through the Midwest and the nation. It was particularly 
aggressive in its marketing during the late ‘twenties and 
early ‘thirties. 

The development of co-operative oil companies would 
make a whole paper by itself. They probably started in Min- 
nesota. Allan Jackson remembers: one there about 1910. 
“Certain individuals,” he has written, “found it profitable 
to promote co-operatives and become their purchasing agents 
upon a basis of a commission of a quarter of a cent a gallon.” 
The oil companies themselves helped promote them. Com- 
pany A would sell its surplus gasoline to Co-ops in Company 
B’s territory, and Company B would do the same in Com- 
pany A’s territory, where it was not selling direct. According 
to our latest count, 1,728 individual co-operative companies 
were operating 2,090 bulk plants in “Indiana” territory. 
Several own refineries, and some own production. In 1940 
we estimated they had 4.5 per cent of the gasoline business 
in our area. In 1948 it was 6.7 per cent. 


Ill. Dectine or S.O. PERCENTAGE 


Our company’s volume of business, measured by crude 
runs, is ten times as great in volume today as it was in 1902, 
when your association started. But its percentage of the busi- 
ness has taken a long downhill sleighride. In my birth year, 
1893, our company handled practically all the crude run 
between Ohio and the Pacific Coast. In fact it handled 
about 23 per cent of all refinery crude runs in the country. 
In 1911, despite two additional refineries, the percentage 
was down to about 15. For the past several years, even with 
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six refineries, it has averaged about 5 per cent. (If we add 
the refinery runs of our subsidiaries in other areas the total 
was 7.7 per cent in 1949.) 

All our “old timers” say that in the first twenty years of 
our history we had all the way from 75 to 100 per cent of 
the business in our marketing area, depending on the locality. 

In a statement at Jefferson City, Missouri, in 1924 
Colonel Robert W. Stewart, then our chairman, said: 
“The Standard Oil Company of Indiana never did have 
and today is further than ever removed from a monopoly 
in any division of the petroleum industry. In obtaining its 
crude supply ... it must go into the open market and com- 
pete against the world. . . . In ownership of refineries which 
are so located that advantageous freight rates may be pro- 
cured into our sales territory, it is outranked more than 10 
to 1 by its competitors; 260 competing refineries have ag- 
gregate capacity of approximately 800,000 barrels of crude 
per day, while we have a capacity at the refineries I have 
named of 70,000 barrels a day. And in sales facilities our 
289 service sales stations in Missouri meet the competition 
of 728 similar stations operated by others, and we have 
only 316 bulk sales stations as against 546 such stations of 
our competitors. . . . This company which once controlled 
75 per cent or more of the petroleum marketing business 
of its Missouri territory now possesses but 30 per cent of 
that business; the remainder is divided among an ever in- 
creasing number of active competitors, who have found no 
unfair obstacle placed in their paths by the Standard Oil 
Company.” 


SHARE CuT FROM 85% To 17% 


What Colonel Stewart said about the decline in per- 
centage of business in Missouri could have been said about 
the situation in other states. Warren Platt remarks in his 
article on competition that our company had about 85 per 
cent of the business in Minnesota before the dissolution and 
was down to 17 per cent in 1947. 


A compilation by Allan Jackson shows that our 80 per 
cent or so of the business in our area following the dissolu- 
tion had shrunk to about 34 per cent by 1928 as measured 
by gasoline sales. And by 1940 comparable sales were down 
to less than 20 per cent of the total. They have remained 
below 20 per cent since that time. 

The growth of competition is shown also by statistics 
on distributing facilities in our area. 

$.0.1. Number of 
Stations and Competitors 
Bulk Plants of S.O.1. 

1,708 161 

8,894 18,511 

11,772 


Stations and Bulk 
Plants of S.O.1. 
Competitors 

465 
51,357 
81,685 


Year 
1913 
1931] 
1939 


We have no up-to-date statistics on the numbers or facilities 
of competitors. We got tired counting! 

However, the available figures prove conclusively that 
there has been no lack of opportunity for competitors to get 
into the oil business in Standard of Indiana territory, to 
grow rapidly, and to beat down year after year the per- 
centage of business enjoyed by the leading marketer. 

In recent years the gasoline tax figures have provided an 
index of the fluctuations of competitive position for our most 
important product, gasoline. It may be of interest to com- 
pare what has happened between 1935 (when such figures 
became available) and 1949 in two representative states 
such as Minnesota and Indiana. Here are two tables for that 
purpose : 


GASOLINE VOLUME—STATE OF MINNESOTA 


1935 1949 
Thousands Thousands 
of of % 
Gallons Gallons 


81,854 151,108 


1949 
Gain “%of 
49 v.°35 Total 
Standard Oil Co $4.6 17.18 
( Ind.) 
Socony-Vacuum 
Phillips 
Pure Oil 


20,376 75,351 
42,397 69,409 
29,796 48,256 
46,225 
37,525 
36,738 
31,930 
27,322 
21,708 
16,701 
17,762 
16,133 
283,228 
456,444 879,396 

“all others” above are: 
38,214 138,752 

37,384 104,35 


269.8 
63.7 
62.0 

134.6 

148.8 
91.3 
$3.8 

689.4 
14.7 

360.6 
73.8 

141.4 
68.8 
92.7 


8.57 
89 
5.49 
5.26 
4.27 
4.18 
3.63 
aa 
2.47 
1.90 
2.02 
1.83 . 
32.20 
100.00 


Skelly 

Cities Service 
Mid-Continent 
Tide Water 
Deep Rock 
Sinclair 
Continental 


All Others 


6,682 


Included in 
Cut Price 


263.1 
Co-ops 


l 179.1 


15.77 
11.86 
GASOLINE VOLUME—STATE OF INDIANA 


1935 1949 
Thousands Thousands 
of of 


Gallons Gallons 


-111,618 189,848 


1949 
% of 
Total 


17.96 


% Gain 
"49 v.35 


70.1 





Standard Oil Co.... 
(Ind. ) 

Shell 

Ohio Oil 

Texas 

Sinclair 

Socony-Vacuum 

Mid-Continent 

Phillips 

Gulf 

Cities Service 

Pure Oil 

All Others 127,499 

Total 496,643 


Included in “all others” 
Cut Price 


48,461 
28,903 
42,258 
32,209 
20,077 
23,295 
20,007 
20,427 
10,942 
10,947 


109,370 
70,891 
69,319 
64,652 
63,895 
45,494 
40,958 
41,467 
30,000 
20,750 

310,601 

1,057,245 


above are: 
56,240 107,190 
54,663 


125.7 
145.3 

64.0 
100.7 
218.2 

95.3 
104.7 
103.0 
174.2 

89.5 
143.6 
112.9 


10.34 
6.71 
6.56 
6.12 
6.04 
4.30 
3.87 
3.92 
2.84 
1.96 
29.38 
100.00 


90.6 
273.8 


10.14 
5.17 


If we looked only at our percentage of the market during 
the last fifty years it would seem a mournful story of the 
decay of a business. The offsetting factors are, of course, the 
steady growth of our total volume and our expansion into 


other branches of the business. No matter how wise the 
management of Standard Oil Company (Indiana) might 
have been and no matter how much it might have wanted 
to hold the company’s pre-dissolution position, it never could 
have done so. The growth of the market for oil products 
Was just too vast a thing for any one group of men to keep 
pace with, 

In a land where free opportunity and freedom to compete 
are birthrights, it was natural and right and inevitable that 
many new ventures should spring up and grow and bloom. 
And it was very much in the public interest that they should 
do so. The petroleum industry would not be the great, com- 
petent, and versatile public servant it is today, and the use 
of automotive vehicles and swift moving machinery would 
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not be what it is today if that competition had not developed. 
‘Thousands of centers of initiative acting independently, striv- 
ing against each other, created the needed drive for achieve- 
ment that gave the Midwest and America a _ petroleum 
industry of which all of us can be very proud. 


“No CoMPLAINTS” 


As we of the old Standard company look back on the 
‘licking’ our competitors have given us, we have no com- 
plaint and no criticism. It’s a free country. “Our” territory 
has no fence around it. We are definitely determined that 
the long decline in percentage shall not continue if we can 
reasonably prevent it. But we begrudge no competitor any 
part of the position he has won or can win fairly in “our” 
territory. We expect him to try to win more, and we intend 
to try just as strongly to hold our own. You may have noted 
that we have done a fair job on that in recent years. “Our 
own” in this instance is now slightly less than a fifth of the 
market where we operate as Standard Oil. With all the cry 
about monopoly where there is none, I hate even to think 
what would happen if we still had 75 per cent, or even 
40 per cent, of the business! 

\nd by and large we haven’t fared too badly in the com- 
petitive struggle. Since the dissolution our refinery runs have 
grown nearly fivefold. Through subsidiaries we have gone 
into production, transportation, and marketing in other 
areas which were not formerly part of our operations. 

On a consolidated basis our total assets as of the first of 
this year were thirty-five times those of 1912, the first year 
after the dissolution. In the same period the Jersey com- 
pany’s assets have increased a little more than ten times, 
Socony’s twelve, California’s seventeen, Sohio’s eighteen, 
Atlantic’s fourteen, and Kentucky’s sixteen. But they, like 
us, have all lost sharply in market position in their respec- 
tive areas. 

Our company earned $1,787,395,000 for hundreds of 
thousands of stockholders in its first sixty years and, of 
course, paid far larger sums to the tens of thousands of 
workers who have found their livelihood in its service. Most 
ot the dollars earned have been plowed back into building 
a greater economy and enriching human lives in the most 
amazing half century of progress that the world has ever 
known. Loss of relative position in our industry is out- 
weighed by what has been accomplished. 


IV. How tHe Competirors Dip Ir 


I would need a book to describe all the conditions and 
practices that enabled competitors to cut down Standard’s 
percentage as the volume of the oil business grew. Our early 
marketing was quite vulnerable to attack. First we became 
unpopular by taking the barrel business away from jobbers 
through our tank wagon deliveries. ‘Then we were main- 
taining the tank wagon business to dealers on a cash basis 
or nearly that. Later we began serving certain classifications 
of consumers from the tank wagon while selling dealers at 
the same price. Competitors saw opportunities in such situ- 
ations and seized them vigorously. 

Against our products of those days, made from Lima 
crude, they were able to talk higher quality for their prod- 
ucts from Pennsylvania crude. It took a long time to con- 
vince the public that other kerosene could be as good as the 
red-dyed kerosene of the competitors, made from Pennsyl- 
vania crude. It was slow business convincing dealer and 
public that low gravity kerosene or gasoline from western 
crude could be as good as high gravity from eastern crude. 
Whenever Standard managers slipped in their dealings with 
employees or dealers the outcome was usually new and ad- 


ditional competition, frequently provided by men who had 
been trained in the Standard school. 

When we began marketing our first cracked gasoline, it 
had an unpleasant odor. Competitors seized on the fact to 
create a prejudice against it. There were complaints that 
it was gummy and clogged tanks and fuel lines and was 
hard to start with in cold weather. Not until science proved 
the higher anti-knock value of cracked gasoline were these 
charges satisfactorily combated. When we took the lead in 
marketing ethyl gasoline, the competition spread a story 
that we were selling a product that would poison the pub- 
lic. In the ’thirties a new kind of competition developed. 
Some unscrupulous marketers began evading payment of 
gasoline taxes and using their advantage to undersell the 
market. It has taken a lot of stimulation of law enforcing 
agencies to keep that practice from robbing the states and 
ruining us all. 


Price-CuTTING Auways A WEAPON 


Though price-cutting by competitors was on a limited 
scale in our early history, it has always been one of the 
chief weapons used against us. Rightly or wrongly, the suc- 
cessive managements of Standard have felt that the com- 
pany was in business to make money. There are many ways 
of getting business or holding it besides cutting the price. 
Standard salesmen have perforce learned some of them. 
Through the years there have been within the four walls of 
our house many arguments over whether our profit margins 
were too wide for our own good, with too much to be said 
on both sides to be repeated in this paper. In the main the 
wide margin school dominated up to the depth of the depres- 
sion. This policy made it possible for the company to ex- 
pand its facilities out of earnings, to progress in improve- 
ment of products and service, and at the same time con- 
tinuously to pay the stockholders fair returns on their mon- 
ey. It also gave competitors a wide open opportunity to 
land on our beaches and dig themselves in. Time after time 
both large and small competitors have invaded our markets, 


cutting prices, offering large margins, throwing all hope of 


profit to the wind until they could establish a position. Then 
they have put their business gradually on a basis of sound 
margins and remained to hold at a profit a substantial piece 
of the market. 


THE ENp or Wipe MarcIns 


Naturally our company has at times found it necessary 
to cut its prices too. Competition is a great regulator. No 
matter how profit-minded the managers of Standard were, 
there were many times when they had to back down on 
prices in order to keep its refineries busy. Some of you will 
remember the time thirty years ago when long margins de- 
veloped between tank wagon and service station prices. The 
margin was so wide that the Governor of South Dakota de- 
cided to go into the gasoline business, and did. And then 
on the morning of August 4, 1923, everybody awoke to find 
that old Standard had cut its gasoline price 6.6 cents a 
gallon! The state of South Dakota soon got out of the 
gasoline business, and competitors had to find other ways to 
get business than by price alone. Really long margins became 
a thing of the past. With competition as it is today, prices 
follow economic conditions much more closely. 

This story would be incomplete without reference to the 
so-called “one price laws.”’ The first one was passed in 
Kansas in 1905. Your patron saint, Judge Chamberlin, ap- 
peared in behalf of a similar law before a committee of the 
lowa legislature in 1906 and succeeded in getting it passed. 
Copies were sent to governors generally and soon practically 
every state in our territory had such a law. These laws pro- 
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vided that no company could sell its products in one town 
in a state at a smaller price, freight rates considered, than it 
sold throughout the state as a whole where the purpose was 
to injure competition. To the extent that these laws pre- 
vented predatory tactics in selected local areas, they were 
indicative of a growing and proper realization in the coun- 
try that brass knuckles had no proper place in the American 
competitive system, but, by the same token, they only an- 
nounced policies which already had adequate legal support 
in the Sherman Anti-trust Act and many of the state anti- 
trust laws. 

At the beginning these laws created much confusion, and 
many statewide marketers had cause to wonder if they were 
being prohibited from meeting local competition. Eventually, 
however, it became clear that these laws were not to be in- 
terpreted as changing the fundamentals of our economic sys- 
tem. It would be unthinkable that these or any other laws 
should prohibit any competitor from meeting competition 
where he finds it. Our competitive system should create no 
Utopia for anyone—but perhaps it is only human to toy with 
the idea, once in a while, of the pleasant life that might re- 
sult if laws could be designed to cripple the efforts of our 
competitors and leave us to enjoy the benefits of our economy 
without hindrance. However, I do not believe that anyone 
here really believes in governmental interference with the 
workings of natural economic laws. All we ask is that no 
marketer have an unfair advantage over another, tax-wise or 
otherwise. I sometimes wonder if Standard’s market position 
would not have been even lower today if our competitors had 
concentrated their efforts in trying to take our business rather 
than trying to set up obstacles against us. 

For years our company labored under the unsought title 
and handicap of being regarded as the “price leader’’ in its 
territory. “Price leadership,” as it is described in the record 
of the T.N.E.C. hearings, “boils down to the fact that some 
company in each territory at a given time bears the onus of 
formally recognizing current conditions.” The difficulty 
about carrying that “onus” is that the price leader is usually 
the first to raise prices and the last to reduce them. There 
is always a period after the raise and before the reduction 
when its competitors are joyfully taking business away from 
the leader by underselling. We have decided we would pre- 
fer to be known as a leading marketer and take no overall 
responsibility for being the first or last to “recognize current 
conditions.” 


A Goop LEsson For ALL oF Us 


There was a long period in the ’thirties when overabun- 
dance of crude and slowing down of consumption of petro- 
leum products caused a highly acute competitive situation. 
Many of you will remember the efforts that were made to 
deal with it first by adoption of a voluntary code of market- 
ing ethics, duly approved by the Federal Trade Commission. 
Later a code was adopted under the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. These codes endeavored to prohibit a long list 
of practices by which competitors were taking business from 
one another. These included granting special rebates, dis- 
counts, and margins to dealers, painting dealers’ signs and 
places of business, providing equipment of all kinds, financ- 
ing. Dealers in turn were giving special discounts to truck- 
ers, their personal friends, and most anybody else who asked 
for them. With fills of gasoline, they were giving away or 
selling cheaply silverware, dishes, and sofa pillows. Indiana 
Standard had: its fingers crossed as to the results, but co- 
operated in working out the codes and faithfully observed 
them. Many others did not. The net result was, I believe, a 
good lesson for all of us, that the only sound policy is to 
meet competition where we find it and as we find it if we 





want to hold our business. The “tricks of the trade’ are 
many. Standard has seen them all. 

In the transportation field Standard was prompt in seek- 
ing the economies of transporting crude by pipeline and 
products by lake tankers. But competitors got the jump in 
building product pipelines, carrying products in barges on 
the inland waterways, and making short hauls by transport 
trucks. We soon recognized the necessity of meeting this type 
of competition. Competitors began building greasing facili- 
ties at a time when our management was carefully protect- 
ing the cash box. Competitors also profited by the fact that 
we were ahead of them in building service stations. By the 
time they built theirs they knew how to build better and 
more attractive stations. And they knew the need for larger 
sites. To some extent they moved ahead of us at one time 
even in building refinery equipment. The latecomer always 
has the advantage in that he can improve upon the pioneer’s 
efforts. But in recent years old Standard itself has become 
the latecomer. It has come back with what might be called 
a steady program of modernization, expansion, aud improve- 
ment. It is back in the progress race in marketing as well as 
in other fields. 


WeE Ficut to SAvE Our NAME 


By the tactics I have mentioned and many others, compe- 
titors have been able to make inroads on our business. ‘They 
have even tried to capitalize upon things so distinctly ours 
as our name and our symbols. Many of you will remember 
the Red Hat case in which we stopped what we considered 
an attempt to steal the prestige of our Red Crown. We once 
fought successfully in the courts to have a new Standard Oil 
Company eliminated from the state of Colorado. Even our 
former parent, the Jersey company, some years ago started 
flaunting its “Esso” alongside our “S.O.” They are spelled 
differently, but as I read them you can’t tell the difference. 
And the court thought for that and other reasons that the 
Esso trademark could not be used in “our’’ territory without 
infringing our prior right. Socony-Vacuum has dropped the 
Standard name in order to compete nationwide—and com- 
pete they certainly do! 

V. CoNCLUSION 

Economists generally regard freedom of entry into an 
industry as the acid test of the existence of a true competitive 
situation adequate to protect the public interest. Corwin 
Edwards, Chief Economist of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, devotes a whole chapter to that theme in his recent 
book. Certainly few industries can meet that test better than 
ours. | would gladly use what eloquence I have to match 
Colonel Stewart’s disclaimer of any monopoly or desire for 
monopoly, but the bare figures of this case history are more 
eloquent than anything I could say. In 1902, the year of 
your founding, we did fully 85 per cent of the total oil busi- 
ness in our territory. Today we do less than 20. Then there 
were only a few dozen jobbers in our area handling com- 
petitive goods. Today there are thousands. Many companies 
that existed then exist today either under the same name or 
as part of successor companies. Many competitors have risen 
in their day, made their fortunes, and sold out to companies 
that have become much larger than our company was then. 
Many “majors” of today were not even in existence when 
your association was founded, and have built a principal part 
of their great businesses through competition in our area. 


A THOUGHT For CRITICS 


Who can look fairly and squarely at these facts and be- 
lieve that we have sought a monopoly, or that we could have 
achieved one if we had? Who can believe that there is or 
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wen for many decades any lack of competition between 
oil companies? Does any other industry offer a better ex- 
unple ot free enterprise giving full play to competition? Or 
of the benefits to the public of better products at lower 
prices? And yet we constantly have to meet the demagogic 

r¢ of monopoly. I wish some of our politicians had to 
operate a service station or a bulk plant in the Middle West 
nd learn what competition really is. 
Whatever its motivation, Standard Oil Company (Indi- 
) has certainly throughout its career pursued policies 
ind adopted practices that left plenty of room for competi- 
tors, large and small, to grow up in its front yard and to 
row stronger as it grew stronger. While the competition 
has not been gentle, I think our policy has been nearer 
live and let live” than it has been “dog eat dog.” Many of 
our best personal friends are among our competitors, and 
our Wartime experience showed that we could work together 
ettectively where necessary for the survival of our nation. 


I hope our successors in the year 2000 may be able to look 
back as good naturedly and with as much good will as I 
am sure all of us here feel as we look back upon the battles 
that have featured the wonderful half century just past. 


Your PROBLEM — AND Ours 


In these days your problem is no longer to beat the great 
“Octopus.” It is, rather, to retain the reins of your business: 
free from seizure by Big Government. This is a problem all 
business units face—large and small. To win the struggle 
we must help the sovereign people of this land to realize that 
competition between many free and independent units is the 
only sound protection of their real interests, and that it exists 
in full flower in our industry. That fact, I think, stands out 
crystal clear in the case history | have presented—the story 
of the growth of competition in the oil business in the area 
where Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has marketed now 
these sixty years. 


There is Still Time 


WE MUST BE STRONG BUT HUMBLE 


By TOM E. SHEARER, President, Parsons College 
Delivered at Opening Convocation of Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa, September 13, 1950 


LVUITLE while ago while running through some 
material for another purpose, | came across a copy 
of a speech entitled, “Korea, The Key To Peace in 

the Orient.”* | stopped to read the speech and was startled 
by what I read. You see, the speech had been delivered in 
February, 1947—almost four years-ago. With unbelievable 
foresight that speaker, a relatively unknown college profes- 
or, had understood the forces at work in the world. He 
‘ tid : 

“What is happening in Korea, that peninsular country 
$8,000 miles away, may very well provide the key to 
whether the peoples of the world are really going to be 
ible to achieve ‘peace in our time’.”’ 


Almost four years ago that speaker summed up the situation, 
pointing out why Korea was a danger spot, by saying: 

“In the Korean situation, the scales of peace or war in 

ie Orient are balanced. A surrender to power politics 
now, giving as it must, an invulnerable military base to 
the Soviet Union, would carry tragic implications for the 
davs ahead. These are days of fateful decision. If the 
college graduates of the United States are ever to make 
their influence felt for peace, now is the time. A passive 
acquiescence in blundering international policies now must 
be paid for at a heavy price in the future. That, certainly, 
is a lesson we must have learned from the events of the 
past few years. The easiest thing any of us, as individuals, 
can do today is to remain as blissfully ignorant as we pos- 
sibly can, with the comfortable assurance that somehow 
our leaders will work out the problems as best they may. 
But this is not democracy. This is not the way free 
aations and a free way of life can be preserved. It is 
surely no attitude with which to march forward into the 
\tomic Age.” 

‘Korea, physically, is 8,000 miles away. But politically 
it is in our very midst. It is in Washington, it is on the 
University campus you know and love so well, and it is in 
every American home. While the seeds of future war are 
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planted in such fertile ground, no truly patriotic and 
thoughtful American can rest. The time to make our 
influence felt is now.” 


And it is now, almost four years later, that I want to 
talk to you about briefly this morning. 

The time is Now; the problem is how your influence and 
mine for peace can be made effective now. That college pro- 
fessor, Robert T. Oliver, in a too little read speech described 
the problem and the solution. 1 want to remind you of our 
obligations as college faculty and students while “There Is 
Still Time.” 

* Vital Speeches, Vol. XIII, No. 11, March 15, 1947. 

1 am shocked to see the complacency and the apparent 
indifference with which our people everywhere are accepting 
this threat of total war. Why must we accept World War 
III as inevitable? We do not need to accept another World 
War as inevitable. We must not. 

Even death, which each of us knows to be absolutely cer- 
tain for himself, we do not accept without resistance. When 
disease or injury threatens the health of our body, we take 
all possible measures to preserve that health—to stave off 
the certain death which will, we know, one day overtake us. 

But when, as now, the health of our nation, of our homes, 
our families, and our very lives are at stake—when all that 
we hold dear is threatened by this horrible war, we sit back 
and resign ourselves to this certain death and obliteration 
and say that war is inevitable. 

Why, I ask you, why must we be less determined to stave 
off this leathsome disease of War by every possible means 
than we are determined to do so when disease by germs 
strikes our bodies. 

Mr. Byrnes, then Secretary of State, put the matter 
clearly when he said: 

“If the temple of peace is to be built, the idea of the 
inevitability of conflict must not be allowed to dominate 
the minds of men and tear asunder a world which God 
has made one.” 

Oh, I know and understand the thinking of men and 
women, young men and women like you, who cannot see 
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a solution and who thus feel necessity bound to let our lead- 
ers find the solution—even if that solution be all-out total 
war. 

Men accept the inevitability of war with an unexpressed 
hope and wish that perhaps the effects will not strike them, 
their particular homes or their own families. Men accept it 
because, unconsciously, they feel that they and their families 
won't be hit. 

But this striking fact you and I must get through our 
heads: This time everyone will share the awful burdens of 
war—men, women and children. No one will escape the 
horrible effects. Make no mistake about it—there will be no 
bomb shelters thick enough and no places far enough away 
to afford protection against the misery which will creep over 
our whole land. 

For those of you who may look forward to a period of 
military service as an escape, I can only say, “Ask the man 
who has been there.”” Just last week I noticed the pictures 
of the first contingent of men under this new draft program. 
You need only look at the faces of these men a few hours 
after they hit camp. That will tell you the story of whether 
a modern army is any lark or escape. 1 am shocked to see 
our people—not somebody far away, but the men I talk with 
—with whom I associate—my friends—accept this absurdity 
as inevitable. 

No one will escape this time—no family, no business, no 
individual—can escape the horror, the suffering and the 
anguish. Make no mistake—you are marked—especially you 
as young and strong men and women—you are marked for 
maiming and brutality and death, and your families and 
mine will see it in their homes. Accept it as inevitable? My 
friends, we dare not. 

On all sides I hear, “It is now too late. The die is cast. 
We have made our committments.”’ 

It is not too late to stop this ghastly, inhuman and wholly 
unnecessary slaughter of our fine young men and the wasteful 
destruction of our valuable resources and the mobilization 
of our forces for war. 


THERE Is STILL TIME 


This acceptance of the inevitability of another war is the 
cry of little people who feel that they have no solution. 
They don’t know the answer. Neither do I. 1 am little 
people and I don’t know the answer either. But I am one 
of those little people who doesn’t like to be pushed around. 
As one of those little people, I hereby offer a challenge to 
those who, by reason of their high and exalted position, claim 
to be big people. To them, you and I must say, “Find a way 
to stop this awful holocaust while there is still time.” 

I am just little people, but before I again become a num- 
ber in a long line of kahki clad figures, I shall keep protest- 
ing that there is—there must be—another way to settle this 
dispute. But first, you and I must agree—agree without 
compromise, that another world war is not inevitable. Thus, 
I counsel you. 

I should be derelict in my duty if I did not speak seriously 
to you about this matter which means your survival and 
mine. I’d like you to know in what I have to say that, for 
a man of my age, who has marched up to the pearly gates 
once—it isn’t too hard to face the mere fact of dying. But 
I’m pretty deeply concerned about a little guy I’ve got in 
my home. He won’t have much fun in a bomb torn country 
surrounded by misery and hopelessness. 

I had a lot of fun growing up, and I want him to have 
fun like that, too. 1 had a good time when I was in college, 
like you are. Going to a football game with your best girl 
on your arm is a lot of fun. I don’t want him or you to miss 





that kind of fun. I propose to do something about it, be- 
cause I believe There Is Still Time, and I don’t believe that 
a war now is inevitable. I think and know that something 
can be done about it before they want you and you and you 
to go off to some foreign battlefield to get your brains blown 
out. 

You and I may be little people. But Thank God, under 
a Christian Democracy, we little people still have one final 
way of expressing our determined ideas. We can cast our 
votes by secret ballot and I think we ought to use them to 
make our f@fluence felt. 

We must recognize that the power of life and death for 
you and me rests in the hands of our political leaders right 
now. We must say to them, in unmistakable language, ‘““We 
do not propose to accept war as inevitable. We expect you 
to find a solution to this crisis without involving us in a 
World War III.” 

Fortunately, we can speak to these political officeholders 
in a language they understand—votes. A general election is 
scheduled for November in lowa and in all other states of 
the Union. And politicians do have their ears to the ground 
as they approach this election time. We can demand that'the 
candidates for office who expect our votes will, by November, 
have a solution to offer. And proposals for more draftees and 
more armaments and more defense appropriations are not the 
answer. Anybody can offer proposals like that—proposals 
which involve my life and yours, dangers and hardships for 
your families and mine. 

But you and I can expect and, by our votes demand, that 
those who occupy or aspire to occupy political offices shall 
find other and more constructive solutions. With the re- 
sources of information and facts and personnel at the com- 
mand of the !egislators, they can be expected to find a non- 
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war answer. If we make that demand strong enough, if we 
make it clear that we will not be satisfied with war as the 
only answer, the candidates will certainly exhaust all possi- 
bilities in finding a peaceful solution. 

To the present incumbents we can say, “You must find 
a way. You must or out you go.” To the aspirants we can 
say, “Offer a better solution than has now been proposed 
in the form of war if you want our votes.” 

This is language which the politician understands. It is 
language which will get results if we are united in our de- 
mands. This is the only issue in this election. All other 
issues fade into insignificance beside this one which carries 
our possible involvement in an all-out, civilization-threat- 
ening war. 

But is there a solution—a peaceful solution? Of course 
there is! 

In thinking of a solution I would remind you that this 
college stands for something as a church-related institution 
whose program is based upon the broad principles of the 
Christian Religion. 


From what I know about the Christ upon whose life our 
religion is based, He was treated by his contemporaries as a 
little person, too. But He made His influence felt, even 
against the mighty Roman Empire. And from His life and 
teaching we can learn a lesson for ourselves and for our 
Nation, applicable to our situation now. He was a strong 
man but He was humble. He was firm in his convictions, 
and he was not afraid of any man: He depended upon the 
strength of His ideas, in which he firmly believed. 

In seeking a solution, may I remind you that the United 
States is recognized as the strongest, most powerful nation 
on earth. And as a strong man, who is unafraid, avoids the 
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use of his strength in overpowering other men, so must we, 
as a strong nation, use our ideas, our strength, our brains 
and our ingenuity to find a peaceful solution in dealing with 
other weaker and misguided nations. 

Let me remind you of one great effort which we made 
recently to relieve tension and to force an opponent to a 
reasonable solution. Remember the Berlin Airlift. There 
is an example of the way by which a truly strong nation can 
marshall her resources, her ingenuity, and her power and 
skill to peacefully win a great victory. Certainly, it was a 
costly and, at times, a humiliating course of action. But the 
costs of such a victory and the humiliations of such a course 
are negligible compared with the costs measured in dollars 
and lives, as we are spending them now in Korea. 

Perhaps our political leaders would find it somewhat 
humiliating, as representatives of a free and strong America, 
to plead with Russia for peace, and to use our great resources 
and strength to keep this a cold war. But were I in high 
office, 1 should count it a great privilege to be so humiliated, 
if by the use of our skills and ingenuity we could save this 
country from being plunged into another all-out war. 

Far better that a few leaders freely choose to eat the dust 
of humility mow than that, /ater, you and other young men 
like you eat the bloody dust on some far off battlefield with 
your guts spread out over the good earth. 

I stood my turn last time and | reckon I could again. But 
it is getting to be an old story. It is high time we got some 
leaders who can somehow figure out a better way to settle 
these disputes than by sacrificing our young men and by 
endangering our whole nation. 

Remember, this time we have the kind of war-making 
machinery which insures us that there won’t be another time. 
After the next war, those who are left will have the task of 
building our civilization all over again. 

Maybe the President and other officeholders and aspirants 
have too much dignity to plead for peace. But being lined 
up as a number before some smart talking sergeant isn’t my 
notion of a way to preserve my dignity either. Nor do I 
think that the men on the lines in Korea today are worrying 
much about their dignity. 

As one of the little people, and joined I hope by my friends 
and neighbors, I propose to use the power of my voting 
privilege to say to those whose names will be on that ballot 
in November, “You better know some answers and have 
some solutions if you expect to hold office again.” 

Before I get in that line of khaki clad figures again, I 
want to be pretty certain that those for whom I cast my 
ballot this November have exhausted all other possibilities 
as a means of settling war disputes. Maybe it would be an 
exhausting business for some officeholders and aspirants to 
burn some mid-night oil seeking a way to avoid this ghastly 
war. But if they want my vote they better try it before they 
come up with some smart plan of marching our young men 
off to burn in the ‘tanks on battlefields 8,000 miles away. 

It is high time our so-called leaders come up with a better 
notion of how our people show their iove for their country 
than by dying for it. For one, I have an idea that young 
people like you can do more for your country by being alive 
and by creating and producing for her. Only by such crea- 
tion and by such production will those youngsters who come 
after us have more of the good things of life instead of the 
debts, the misery, the worries and the sorrows of a post-war 
world. 

I join with that little heeded college professor who spoke 
so knowingly almost four years ago in saying, ‘““The time to 
make our influence felt is now.” I repeat—“‘There is Still 
Time.” 
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